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Editorial 


Some  teachers  may  have  read  in  the  press,  others  heard  on  the 
educational  grapevine,  that  OISE  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
are  at  loggerheads;  and  whereas  it  has  not  been  our  policy  with 
Orbit  to  use  this  journal  as  a forum  in  which  to  air  our  problems 
(over  the  years,  there  have  been  a few!),  the  teachers  and  other 
constituents  we  serve  have  already  expressed  a great  deal  of 
positive  concern  for  the  Institute.  We  believe  they  have  a right 
to  know  about  the  situation. 

Briefly,  the  background  to  the  dispute  is  this.  OISE  is  in- 
dependent in  virtually  everything  except  its  degree-granting 
powers:  it  has  its  own  board  of  governors  and  controls  its  own 
finances.  On  the  academic  side,  degrees  are  granted  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  — through  an  affiliation  agreement  dating 
back  to  the  foundation  of  OISE  in  1965  — and  the  University 
has  academic  control  over  admission  of  students,  course  offerings, 
Ph.D.  final  oral  examinations,  etc.  The  agreerffent  of  affiliation 
can  be  severed  on  a year’s  notice  by  either  the  University  or  the 
Institute. 

L^st  April  (1979),  Dean  Leyerle  of  the  University’s  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  proposed  that  OISE  be  given  notice  of  dis- 
affiliation. His  reasons  have  been  variously  interpreted:  the 
administrative  problems  created  by  OISE’s  graduate  programs 
(over  a third  of  the  University’s  postgraduate  degrees  originate 
from  OISE);  the  quality  of  OISE  degrees  (there  has  been  some 
dispute  whether  the  quality  of  OISE  degrees  is  up  to  the  academic 
standards  of  other  University  postgraduate  degrees);  or  simply  a 
power  bid  by  the  University  to  gain  control  over  OISE’s  faculty, 
students,  and  finances.  OISE’s  response  to  Dean  Leyerle  was  to 
I ask  for  more  time  so  that,  impossible,  the  issues  could  be  resolved 
by  negotiation.  Meanwhile  the  University  established  its  own 
committee,  under  the  chairrnanship  of  Professor  Mettrick  of  the 
University’s  Department  of  Zoology,  to  examine  the  issues  and 
prepare  a report. 

The  Mettrick  Report,  as  it  is  called,  was  published  at  the 
beginning  of  January.  Generally  it  favours  arrogating  many  of 
OISE’s  powers  to  the  University.  It  also  proposes  notice  of 
termination  first,  and  this  then  followed  by  negotiation  — like 
handcuffing  the  defendant  before  you  interrogate  him. 

The  Toronto  Star,  in  the  following  extract  from  its  January 
29,  1980,  editorial,  sees  the  impact  of  the  kinds  of  changes 
) proposed  by  the  University  as  follows: 

’ ' Since  its  founding  in  1965,  OISE  has  played  an  important 
I educational  role  in  Ontario.  It  has  provided  the  province 

with  a first-rate  research  organization  to  delve  into  the  many 


longstanding  problems  that  plague  educators  such  as  de- 
clining enrolments  and  treating  learning  disabilities. 

It  has  provided  thousands  of  teachers  with  opportunities  to 
learn  new  skills  and  upgrade  their  training  through  graduate 
courses  given  in  the  evening  or  the  summer. 

It  has  given  hundreds  of  Metro  housewives  eager  to  return  to 
the  workplace  an  opportunity  to  train  for  new  careers. 

It  has  given  the  community  an  adult’s  university  that  was 
flexible  and  free-wheeling,  eager  to  acconunodate  part-time 
students  and  more  concerned  with  a student’s  life  experience 
than  their  formal  academic  qualifications. 

Much  of  this  will  be  lost  if  OISE  becomes  just  another  U of  T 
graduate  department. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  an  estimable  institution  that  does 
its  job  extremely  well.  But  its  chief  focus  is  on  training  young 
people  in  undergraduate  studies  — its  graduate  studies  pro- 
gram is  more  selective  than  OISE’s. 

Also,  unhke  OISE,  it  does  not  cater  in  the  same  way  to  part- 
time  students  and  it  discounts  experience  in  favour  of  academic 
qualifications  in  making  its  faculty  appointments. 

In  its  conflict  with  the  University,  OISE  has  a couple  of 
options,  neither  of  which  is  it  necessarily  anxious  to  exercise:  it 
can  seek  affiliation  with  another  university  or  group  of  univer- 
sities; or  it  can  press  for  legislation  to  confer  its  own  degrees. 
However,  it  still  hopes  that  the  dispute  can  be  resolved  by  negoti- 
ation — v/ith  disaffiliation  as  the  outcome  only  if  such  a resolu- 
tion cannot  be  achieved. 

Over  the  years,  OISE  has  been  given  great  support  by  Ontario’s 
teaching  profession,  and  internationally  has  achieved  the  status 
of  one  of  the  world’s  leading  educational  institutions.  This  past 
month  the  directors  and  superintendents  of  education,  and  aU 
of  the  trustees’  organizations  of  the  province,  have  formally  ex- 
pressed — and  this  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  — their  valuing 
of  the  Institute’s  contribution  to  Ontario  education.  If  OISE  is 
to  continue  to  fulfill  its  original  mandate  of  graduate  studies, 
educational  research  and  development,  and  field  development 
work  in  the  schools  of  the  province,  such  support  is  of  critical 
importance.  We  are  much  encouraged  by  the  evident  and  wide- 
spread desire  to  help  us. 

Hugh  Oliver 

Field  Development,  OISE 
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Two  young  students  use  the  enlarger  at  Cameron  Street  School,  Collingwood 


Helen  Hargrave,  Cameron  Street 
School,  Collingwood 


My  interest  in  introducing  photography  at 
school  grew  out  of  my  work  with  children 
who  needed  extra  help  with  their  work.  As 
often  as  not,  they  also  needed  a boost  to 
their  egos.  I liked  taking  pictures  in  the 
school  yard,  and  I soon  discovered  how 
pleased  some  of  these  children  were  to 
have  their  pictures  taken.  They  were 
flattered  when  I said,  ‘May  I take  your 
picture?’  It  was  nice  to  be  singled  out  as 
someone  special. 

The  interest  grew  into  dark-room  work 
during  our  Special  Skills  program  at 
school.  When  I had  taken  my  first 
photography  course  at  night  school,  I felt 
intimidated  by  all  the  instructions  and  kept 
wondering  why  my  ten-year-old  cousin 
thought  it  so  easy.  I took  another  course 
from  another  man  who  wasn’t  so  particular 
about  small  details,  and  I discovered  how 
easy  developing  and  printing  could  be.  I ■: 
lost  my  fears  and  soon  developed  a 
simplified  method  to  use  with  kids  as 
young  as  eight  or  nine. 

My  ongoing  interest  in  photography 
received  a boost  when  I was  awarded  one  ^ 
of  the  Hilroy  Fellowships'  for  innovative 
teaching  practices.  I have  given  several 
workshops,  written  a short  book  on  my 
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David  and  Shelley  examine  negatives  they  have  developed 


Helen  Hargrave 


project,  and  I am  happy  now  to  share  with 
the  readers  of  Orbit  some  of  my  ideas. 

First  I shall  deal  with  dark-room  work  in 
an  elementary  school;  then  I shall  describe 
some  ideas  for  using  snapshots  to  foster  a 
child’s  self-concept. 

Dark-room  Activities 
The  first  point  I want  to  make  about  the 
dark  room  is  that  it  doesn’t  have  to  be 
expensive.  At  our  school  we  use  a small 
office  in  the  library.  It  has  a sink  in  it, 
which  is  convenient  but  not  essential; 
water  can  be  brought  from  elsewhere. 

For  developing  negatives,  you  need  a 
spot  that  can  be  darkened,  chemicals, 
water,  and  a developing  tank.  This  tank  is 
the  one  piece  of  equipment  that  you  will 
have  to  buy.  Essentially  it  is  just  a round 
can  with  a lid  that  has  a hole  for  pouring  in 
the  chemicals;  the  hole  is  constructed  so 
that  light  cannot  enter.  Inside  is  a spool  on 
which  the  film  is  wound.  Buy  the  tank  in  a 
department  store  rather  than  a photo- 
graphy shop;  it  will  likely  be  much  cheaper. 

Chemicals  are  also  cheaper  in  depart- 
ment stores.  For  negatives,  you  wUl  need  a 
developer  (such  as  Microdol-X)  and  a fixer. 
Instructions  are  quite  clear  on  the  packages 


and  mixing  them  is  easy.  I keep  my 
chemicals  ip  old  plastic  vinegar  bottles 
printed  clearly  with  magic  marker. 

For  making  prints,  you  have  the  choice 
of  contacts  or  enlargements.  Contact  prints 
are  made  with  the  negatives  in  contact  with 
the  photographic  paper.  The  pictures  are 
the  same  size  as  the  negatives;  so  with 
modern  cameras  such  as  the  Instamatics 
and  35-mm,  the  pictures  are  very  small. 
However,  producing  these  pictures  takes  a 
minimum  of  equipment,  and  it  is  possible, 
then,  to  send  for  enlargements  of  those 
which  turn  out  well. 

If  you  choose  to  buy  an  enlarger,  you 
must  plan  on  spending  about  $100.  I was 
able  to  get  a very  good  second-hand  one 
for  much  less,  and  if  budget  cuts  at  your 
school  do  not  permit  much  extravagance, 
look  around  for  second-hand  equipment. 

As  well,  for  prints  you  will  need  the  dark 
room  and  a dark-room  light,  which  can  be 
a red  or  amber  bulb  in  an  old  lamp  minus 
the  shade.  A clock  with  a second  hand  is 
useful,  but  we  use  the  tried  and  true  ‘One 
Mississippi,  two  Mississippi.’  Plastic  dish- 
pans  are  a good  substitute  for  the  trays 
needed  in  processing  the  prints.  You  will 
have  to  buy  photographic  paper,  a 


developer  such  as  Dektol,  and  the  same 
fixer  used  in  developing  negatives. 

Space  necessitates  leaving  out  the  details 
for  developing  negatives  and  making 
prints.  These  are  in  my  booklet.  Putting 
Kids  Into  the  Picture,^  which  describes 
unsophisticated  methods  and  is  purposely 
kept  simple  so  that  elementary  pupils  can 
master  it  in  the  school  setting.  It  is  helpful 
to  find  someone  who  knows  more  than  you 
do  about  photography  and  who  doesn’t 
mind  answering  questions.  Photography 
magazines  often  have  good  instructions  for 
beginners. 

There  are  two  books  which  I feel  are 
very  helpful  for  school  photography.  The 
first  is  Classroom  Projects  Using  Photo- 
graphy, Part  /,  available  for  $6.95  from 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
14650.  The  other  is  Photography  in  School 
by  Robert  Leggat,  available  from  Clarke, 
Irwin  and  Company  for  $12.25.  The  latter 
is  more  detailed  and  provides  information 
on  almost  anything  you  would  want  to 
know  about  photography  in  school. 

Using  Photographs  in  School 

The  following  suggestions  are  all  things  I 
have  tried  out  with  children  at  one  time  or 
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special  from  home  — perhaps  a family  - 
vacation  or  a birthday  party.  Have  them 
talk  or  write  about  the  pictures. 

Start  a School  Picture  Album,  being  sure  to 
include  pictures  of  children  who  need  a 
little  recognition.  The  album  may  be  kept 
in  the  library. 

Take  pictures  of  field  day  wiimers,  Indian 
Day,  etc.  Put  the  pictures  on  display  in  the 
hall. 

If  you  have  a picture  of  a child  who  needs 
recognition,  include  it  in  a homemade 
birthday  card. 

Take  a picture  of  a pupil  who  has  had 
success  in  a problem  area.  Include  it  with  a 
note  to  the  parents,  explaining  the  success. 
Here  a Polaroid  camera  is  useful  because 
recognition  is  immediate. 

Taking  pictures  and  developing  them 
seems  like  an  adult  activity;  indeed  many 
adults  don’t  know  how  to  develop  films. 
Doing  this  can  add  a lot  to'a  child’s 
self-esteem. 

A child’s  birthda'y  is  very  important. 
Recognize  it  by  putting  a cut-out  passenger  | 
train  on  the  bulletin  board  with  the  months" 
of  the  year  on  each  car.  Insert  each  child’s 
picture  in  the  windows  of  the  appropriate 
car. 

Take  slides,  candid  shots  or  shots  of 
special  activities  for  parents’  night.  Chil- 
dren will  be  delighted  to  be  chosen  for  the 
.pictures.  They  may  also  be  shown  in  June 
in  a review  of  the  year’s  activities. 

Early  in  September,  when  children  in  a 
room  are  often  strangers,  it  is  a good  idea  | 
to  make  a book  of  biographies.  The  teacher  j 
takes  a picture  of  each  child.  Pairs  of 
children  interview  each  other  and  write 
biographies.  Good  copies  with  accompany-] 
ing  picture  are  put  in  a book  for  classroom 
reading. 

Write  a family  history.  Copies  may  be 
made  of  old  family  pictures  with  a camera 
that  will  take  close-ups.  Pin  or  tape  the 
picture  to  a well-lit  wall  and  take  the 
photograph. 

Have  the  children  bring  baby  pictures  to 
put  on  display.  The  other  children  try  to 
guess  who’s  who. 


Notes: 

1.  Candidates  for  Hilroy  Fellowships  are 
selected  for  awards  by  an  Advisory 
Council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Roy 
C.  Hill  Charitable  Foundation.  Application] 
forms  in  English  or  French  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Ontario  Teachers~"| 
Federation,  1260  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  October  31  each 
year. 

2.  For  a copy  of  Putting  Kids  Into  the 
Picture,  send  $2.00  to  Helen  Hargrave, 

R.R.  #4,  Creemore,  Ontario,  LOM  IGO. 


Cindy’s  brother  — picture  taken  and  developed  by  Cindy 


— information  about  height  and  weight 

— favorite  food 

— family 

— the  dictionary  meaning  of  his/her  name 

— places  in  the  world  with  his/her  name 

— other  important  people  who  share  the 
same  name 

— shapes  of  hands,  feet 

— happiest  moment 

— zodiac  sign 

Make  up  stories  about  what  is  happening  in 
a picture. 

Write  to  penpals.  These  can  be  very 
special  friends  and  getting  a letter  a special 
personal  event.  Sending  pictures  with  the . 
letters  is  an  important  part  of  the 
exchange.  Get  penpals  from  the  Ministry’s 
Project  Canada,  from  fellow  teachers  in 
other  towns,  or  from  magazine  ads. 

Start  a Teacher’s  Memory  Album.  Near 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  each  child 
makes  a scrapbook  page  which  includes 
qame,  address,  age,  birthday,  picture,  a 
magazine  picture  of  what  he/she  wants  to 
be,  and  a poem  to  show  a sample  of  his/her 
very  best  writing.  The  teacher  puts  the 
pages  by  to  look  at  when  he  or  she  is  old 
and  retired  and  is  fondly  remembering  the 
classes  of  years  gone  by. 

Get  the  children  to  bring  pictures  that  are 


another  and  are  useful  in  boosting  egos  or 
simply  making  school  a more  interesting 
and  lively  place  to  be. 

The  simplest  thing  to  do  is  just  to  say  ‘May 
I take  your  picture?’  And  when  you  get  the 
picture,  give  it  to  the  child. 

Have  a poster  made  of  someone’s  picture. 
A poster  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
negative  and  $5.95  to  regular 
film-developing  places.  Hang  the  poster  in 
a prominent  place. 

Make  ‘All  About  Me’  books.  Having  taken 
one  or  several  pictures  of  each  child,  here 
are  various  ideas  on  how  to  make  the 
booklet: 

Make  it  the  regular  S'/z"  x 1 1"  size,  with 
the  child’s  picture  on  the  front. 

Make  it  in  the  shape  of  a circle,  with  a hole 
cut  in  the  middle  of  the  cover;  the  child’s 
picture  is  pasted  behind  this  hole,  and  the 
book  is  called  In  the  Middle  of  Me  is  Me. 

Make  it  in  the  shape  of  the  child’s 
silhouette  — by  sitting  the  child  in  front  of 
a projector  and  tracing  the  shadow  on  a 
piece  of  paper. 

Have  a page  for  name,  address,  age, 
birthday. 

Other  pages  could  include: 
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KINDERGABXEN- 

HalfDa^sor 
Alternate  Full  Digrs? 

It’s  not  the  choice, 

IXLt  the  way  that  you  make  it 


Chris  Nash,  Head, 

OISE  Northeastern  Centre 

Following  an  analysis  of  the  costs  of 
transporting  kindergarten“children  to  and 
from  school  for  half-day  programs,  a group 
of  teachers,  consultants,  and  principals 
from  the  Nipissing  RCSSB  came  together 
last  Fall  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of 
alternate  full-day  (AFD)  and  consecutive 
half-day  (HD)  scheduling  of  kindergarten 
programs.  As  chairman  of  this  Task  Force, 
I was  told  that  the  group  should  examine 
the  pedagogical  effects  of  the  two  methods 
of  scheduling  half-time  attendance  at 
school.  We  had  two  months  for  our  task. 
One  immediate  response  was  to  look  to 
boards  who  had  already  gone  through  the 
exercise.  Our  interest  was  in  the  process  of 
analysis  rather  than  in  the  outcome,  since 
clearly  the  decision  must  be  made  by  each 
board  for  itself  in  the  light  of  local 
conditions.  No  published  accounts  of  an 
analysis  of  the  issue  were  found.  Several 
boards  responded  to  requests  about  their 
procedures  by  asking  me  to  describe  ours. 


So  for  their  benefit  and  on  the  clear 
understanding  that  only  the  procedure 
would  be  generalizable  (not  the  inevitably 
board-specific  findings),  this  is  what  we 
did.  It  took  us  three  meetings. 

Framework  for  Analyzing  the  Issue 

The  Alternatives  — While  there  may  be 
countless  ways  of  providing  four-  and 
five-year-old  children  ^ith  half-time  educa- 
tion (the  amount  supported  by  Ministry  of 
Education  subsidies),  AFD  and  HD  are  the 
currently  accepted  alternatives.  Since  most 
children  in  the  Nipissing  Board  either 
travel  from  rural  districts  into  urban 
schools  or  attend  urban  schools  in  their 
neighborhood,  it  was  decided  not  to 
subdivide  the  student  population  according 
to  urban  and  rural;  other  boards  might 
differentiate  urban  and  rural  programs.  It 
was  also  anticipated  that  the  pedagogical 
criteria  might  apply  differently  to  junior 
and  senior  kindergarten,  so  the  possibility 
was  left  open  to  making  separate  recom- 
mendations for  each  of  these  groups. 

The  Pedagogical  Criteria  — The  four 
major  categories  of  pedagogical  criteria 


were  considered  to  be'the  effects  on  the 
child,  the  effects  on  school  programs,  the 
effects  on  teachers,  and  the  effects  on 
parents,  all  of  which  should  influence  the 
decision  about  which  alternative  to  choose. 

Other  criteria  such  as  transportation 
costs,  costs  of  additional  equipment,  of 
opening  additional  classrooms,  of  heating 
classrooms  to  the  slightly  higher  tempera- 
tures required  by  children  at  rest  on  day 
beds  or  floor,  and  of  providing  adequate 
lunch-break  supervision  required  for  any 
full-day  program,  must  also  be  appro- 
priately accounted  for  — see  Table  1 . 

Using  the  framework  shown  in  Table  1, 
the  Task  Force  was  able  to  use  both 
indirect  information  culled  from  a compu- 
ter literature  search  and  direct  information 
obtained  by  interviewing  teachers,  observ- 
ing in  classrooms,  and  sending  question- 
naires to  parents.  We  used  this  information 
to  see  exactly  how  all  the  criteria  applied 
to  each  of  the  alternatives  and,  more 
important,  we  were  led  to  note  when  an 
author  or  respondent  either  looked  at  only 
one  alternative  or  supported  the  chosen 
alternative  by  reference  to  limited  criteria. 

Outcomes  of  the  Inquiry 

Effects  on  the  Child  — Much  of  our 
information  which  fits  into  the  first 
category  of  pedagogical  criteria.  Effects  on 
the  Child,  came  from  reviews  of  the 
literature.  As  we  read  the  research  reports, 
it  became  clear  that  the  usual  judgments 
were  needed  about  the  relevance  and 
adequacy  of  the  studies  themselves.  Some 
studies  were  clearly  relevant  in  that  they 
were  direct  comparisons  of  AFD  and  HD 
scheduling,  with  four-  and  five-year-old 
children.  Others  were  less  relevant  be- 
cause, for  example,  only  urban  schools  and 
students  were  considered.  Some  resear-  v 
chers  used  more  plausible  methods  for 
some  parts  of  their  studies  than  for  others. 
So  apparently  conflicting  results  appear. 

To  make  sense  of  the  research,  both 
relevance  and  adequacy  were  assessed, 
and  the  reports  were  ranked  according  to 
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Key  to  Table 

Effect:  - - Very  Negative,  — Negative, 

0 Neutral,  + Positive,  D Direct 
Information.  Other  information  is 
obtained  from  the  eight  studies  listed 
below;  these  are  ranked  according  to 

1 — most  useful  (i.e.  relevance  X 
adequacy)  down  to  8 — least  useful. 

1.  Biemiller,  A.  Kindergarten  Programmes: 
Effects  of  Regular  Half  Day,  Alternate  Full 
Day,  Daily  Full  Day  Programmes.  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  1979. 

2.  Beckner,  T.  L.  et  al.  A Study  of  the 
Relationship  of  Kindergarten  Class  Size, 
Length  and  Scheduling  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Day  and  Teacher  Self-Concept  to 
School  Success,  1978.  ED165891 

3.  Mouw,  A.  J.  Description  and  Evalu- 
ation of  the  Alternate  Day  — Full  Day 
Kindergarten  Program,  1976.  ED129435 

4.  Lysiak,  F.  Fun  and  Games  or  Readiness 
for  First  Grade:  A Comparison  of  Seven 
Kindergarten  Curricula,  1976.  ED121803 

5.  Hymes,  S.  L.  Early  Childhood  Education, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Profession,  1975. 
EDI  18260 

6.  Gornowich,  D.  J.  et  al.  A School  District 
Looks  at  an  Alternative  to  Half-Day  Every 
Day  Kindergarten  Programs,  1974. 
ED107347 

7.  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, St.  Paul.  Kindergarten  Evaluation 
Study:  Full  Day  — Alternate  Day  Programs, 
1972.  ED070529 

8.  Wahlstrom,  M.  W.  et  al.  Early  Childhood 
Education:  Perceptions  of  Programs  and 
Children’s  Characteristics.  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  1978. 


the  combined  criteria.  Even  the  best 
studies  used  measures  of  some  aspects  of 
child  behavior  or  learning  which  were  not 
considered  acceptable  by  the  chairman, 
consultants,  or  teachers  in  the  Task  Force. 
Direct  information  obtained  from  the 
Nipissing  system  was  added  to  that  of  the 
research  studies.  The  reports,  together 
with  the  sources  for  which  we  obtained 
direct  information,  are  all  listed  in  Table  1. 

The  negative  effects  of  AFD  programs 
are  shown  in  the  tiredness  of  children, 
especially  at  the  four-year  level,  in  a lack 
of  independent  work,  and  in  negative 
interactions  with  the  teacher.  In  the 
half-day  programs,  the  quantity  of  inter- 
action with  peers  was  less,  though  quality 
of  interaction  was  not  assessed  (Biemiller, 
1979).  (Note  — An  interaction  may  be 
positive  or  negative.)  Gornowich's  less 
probing  study  failed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  alternatives  on  physical  tired- 
ness and  all  other  effects.  Nipissing  parents 
of  children  currently  in  full-day  programs, 
as  well  as  those  contemplating  AFD  or 


Pedaeogical  Criteria 

Alt»natives 

Effects  on  the  Child 

JK 

AFD  ' 

SK 

JK 

HD 

SK 

- 

Physical  Effects: 

--(D) 

--(D) 

Stress/Tiredness 

--(1) 

-(1)0(6) 

0(6) 

Psychomotor  Develop- 
ment 

+(3)0(6) 

0(6) 

0(6) 

Cognitive  Effect: 

0(3,6) -(7) 

Concept  Development 

0(3,6) 

Perceptual  Skills 

0(6)-(7)0(l) 

0(6) 

Language  Development 

0(6) 0(1) 

0(6) 

Work  Study  Skills: 

Task  Orientations  related 
to  Time  Scheduling 

+(D) 

0(D) 

Following  Direction 

+(1) 

+(1) 

Independent  Work 
(Planning,  Evaluation) 

-0) 

Behaviour: 

Emotional  ^ Ability  to 
Express  Feelings 

Test  Behaviour 

~0(6) 

0(6) + (1) 

0(6) + (1) 

Social—  Interaction  with 
Peers 

+(3,1)  0(7) 

-(1) 

-(1) 

— Interaction  with 
Teacher 

-(1) 

-(1) 

+(1) 

+(1) 

Predictable  Effects  on 
Program 

(Would  teachers  program 
differently  given  different 
time  (proportions)? 

40%  Physiological  Needs 
(1,D) 

French  Program  would  be 
out  (D) 

Gross  Motor  Reduced  (D) 

20%  Physiolc 
(LD) 

gical  Needs 
(1,D) 

Climate  (Assessed  via 
Time  Schedule) 

-(D) 

0(D) 

0(D) 

0(D) 

Spatial  Arrangements 
of  Classes  (also  additional 
space  or  equipment 
needed) 

Unsuitable ; Higher  Temps. ; 
Added  Space  & Equipment 
Required  (D) 

Activity  — Large/Small 
Types  Group 

— Individual/ 
Simultaneous 
^ - 3D/2D 

— (Active  Experi- 
ence vs. 
Symbolic) 

Are  programs  relevant  to 
AFD  or  HD? 

Fr.0%  (D) 
Eng.-(D) 

Fr.0%  (D) 
Eng.-(D) 

+ Small  Grou 

+ Individual  ( 

+ 3D  (D) 

+ Active  Exp 

Fr.l00%(D) 
Eng.  + (D) 

P(D) 

D) 

;rience  (D) 

Fr.l5%(D) 
Eng.  + (D) 

Provision  of  supervision  of 
children  before  school  and 
^during  lunch  hours? 

Needed 

Needed 

Less 

Less 

Teacher 

Preferences/Attitudes 

+Attitudes  = 
+Programs(3) 

100% 

95% 

Physical  Effects  on 
Teachers 

More  Tiring  (D) 

Demands  on  teachers 
throughout  day? 

See  Appendix  2. 

Parents 

Would  they  support? 

French  20%  (D) 
English  20%  (D) 

N 

ss 

o o 
00  00 

Reasons  for  non-support 

Low  Level 
(D) 

-(8) 

-(8) 

More 

Reflective  , 
(D) 

Table  1 


reporting  past  experience  with  AFD,  note 
the  child's  tiredness  as  a major  problem 
with  full-day  programs.  Teachers  have  to 
allow  the  five  year  olds  a substantial  rest 
period.  Bus  drivers  state  that  they  have  to 
carry  sleeping  children  from  the  buses  after 


full-day  programs.  All  of  these  direct  - 
observations  substantiate  Biemiller’ s 
findings. 

Biemiller  found  no  cognitive  outcome 
differences  between  the  AFD  and  HD 
senior  kindergarten  programs.  Mouw  and  " 
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Gomowich  found  no  differences  in  intel- 
lectual development  either.  Children  in  HD 
programs  follow  teacher  directions  more 
consistently,  are  better  able  to  adjust  to 
test  situations,  and  interact  more  with  their 
teacher.  The  actual  HD  and  proposed  AFD 
time  schedules  for  the  Nipissing  RCSSB 
suggest  that  the  HD  programs  will  be  more 
likely  to  increase  the  child’s  ability  to  work 
on  tasks  long  enough  to  learn  something 
from  them,  especially  at  the  pre-kinder- 
garten level.  The  disorienting  effects  on  the 
child -of  AFD  were  a concern  to  many 
teachers  and  parents. 

Effects  on  Program  Quality  — The  Task 
Force  obtained  direct  data  about  effects  on 
program  by  interviewing  all  of  the  teachers 
concerned.  Predictably,  since  the  present 
programs  are  either  consecutive  half-day 
(English  section  and  French  section  Pre- 
Kindergarten),  or  consecutive  fiill-day 
(French  section  Kindergarten),  none  of  the 
present  programs  could  be  utilized  for 
AFD  scheduling.  A comparison  of  present 
HD  programs  with  projected  AFD  pro- 
grams shows  that  in  HD  programs, 
children  spend  less  than  twenty  percent  of 
the  school  year  in  satisfying  physiological 
needs  (snack  time,  rest,  toilet  time),  while 
in  AFD  programs  between  forty  and  fifty 
percent  of  the  year  must  be  spent  on  these 
needs.  Biemiller  reports  the  same  percen- 
tages from  his  observations  of  HD  and 
AFD  programs.  So  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  AFD  program  does  not  provide  the 
young  child  with  equivalent  learning  time.  ^ 

Classroom  climate  as  indicated  by  the 
analysis  of  current  and  projected  activities 
would  be  negatively  affected  by  AFD 
programming.  An  AFD  program  would 
result  in  a fifty  percent  decrease  in  large 
muscle  exercise  for  the  child  since  the 
equipment  is  kept  outside  the  classroom 
and  must  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  school 
each  day.  There  would  also  be  a reduction 
in  learning  through  play  in  fairness  to  the 
children  who  are  choosing  to  sleep. 

Current  classroom  climates  could  be 
maintained  if  HD  were  implemented. 

In  some  schools,  the  present  classroom 
facilities  were  adequate  for  HD,  but  would 
be  inadequate  for  AFD  programming 
because  they  are  too  small;  also  the  heating 
would  be  inadequate  for  children  at  rest. 
The  implementation  of  AFD  programming 
would  require  additional  equipment  and 
additional  well-heated,  carpeted,  adjacent 
classrooms  as  rest  areas,  with  a linking 
door  through  tolhe  existing  kindergarten. 
The  rest  areas  would  not  need  to  be 
adjacent  if  a teaching  aide  were  hired  to 
supervise  children  when  they  need  to  rest. 

The  French  section  kindergarten 
teachers  predicted  that  AFD  would  result 
in  a two-thirds  reduction  of  program 
content  owing  to  the  need  for  constant 
revision  and  to  the  unsettling  effect  of  AFD 
scheduling  on  the  child.  The  HD  alterna- 
tive would  result  in  less  of  a reduction. 
Some  feared  that  francophone  children 
would  spend  the  alternate  days  at  home 
watching  English  TV. 

The  HD  teachers  were  concerned  about 
the  loss  of  program  time  with  AFD 


scheduling.  French  language  instruction  for 
the  English  section  children  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  with  AFD 
scheduling  because  of  the  lack  of  consis- 
tent practice  due  to  gaps  of  several  days 
between  sessions.  (When  Monday  is  a 
holiday,  a child  in  AFD  programs  may  be 
out  of  school  for  five  days;  a child  who 
misses  a day  is  out  for  three  to  six  days). 
Effects  on  Teachers  — Mouw  reviewed  all 
of  the  studies  up  to  1976  and  concluded 
that  beyond  the  actual  constraints  of 
available  time  under  the  programming 
alternative,  the  preferences  and  attitudes  of 
teachers  determine  the  impadt  of  the 
chosen  alternative  on  the  children.  No 
teachers,  in  the  Nipissing  RCSSB  supported 
the  AFD  proposal.  Half  of  the  teachers  felt 
so  strongly  that  AFD  scheduling  was  not  in 
the  child’s  interest  that  they  would  request 
grade  changes  rather  than  be  part  of  such  a 
program.  The  feelings  are  well  summarized 
by  the  comments  of  two  teachers: 

‘This  [proposal  for  AFD  scheduling]  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  child  in  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child’;  and 
‘Let’s  think  of  the  child  instead  of  the 
doUar  sign.’ 

Kindergarten  age  children  require  more 
supervision  than  older  children  before 
school,  during  lunch  hours,  and  until  they 
leave  school.  The  Day  Nurseries  Branch 
sets  a limit  of  eleven  children  per  adult  for 
four  and  five  year  olds  left  in  Day  Care. 

The  way  this  would  be  handled  in  the 
event  of  AFD  scheduling  can  be  seen  to 
affect  all  staff  members,  and  particularly 
the  kindergarten  teacher.  This  is  not  only 
tiring  for  the  teacher,  but  has  implications 
for  the  safety  of  the  children.  Furthermore, 
if  supervisory  duties  intrude  on  classroom 
preparation  which  kindergarten  teachers 
should  be  doing  before,  between,  and  after 
class  time,  it  could  affect  the  quality  of  the 
programs.  In  short,  full-day  programs 
require  lower  pupil  teacher  ratios  than 
half-day  programs. 

Effects  on  Parents  — Twenty  per  cent  of 
parents  in  both  French  and  English 
sections  favoured  AFD.  Eighty  per  cent 
preferred  HD.  An  examination  of  the 
comments  showed  that  many  of  those 
favouring 'AFD  did  so  for  reasons  of 
personal  convenience.  In  most  such  com- 
ments, the  child  and  program  were  not 
considered,  or  school  was  regarded  as  a 
child-minding  service.  This  is  consistent 
with  Wahlstrom’s  finding  that:  ‘The  man- 
ipulation of  the  daily  attendance  pattern  in 
JK  and  K programs  (e.g.,  alternate  day 
attendance)  may  engender  a frivolous 
attitude  in  pupils,  parents  and  teachers 
towards  the  programs.’ 

Many  parents  supporting  AFD  assumed 
that  the  board  would  transport  the  children 
home  so  that  they  would  get  their  normal 
hot  lunch  and  so  that  they  would  not  be 
away  all  day.  Parents  favouring  HD 
programs  supported  their  choice  by  com- 
ments reflecting  upon  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  potential  effects  on  program  of  the 
AFD.  Of  parents  who  preferred  HD 
programs,  forty-one  per  cent  would  not 


enrol  their  children  in  AFD.  Of  these, 
seventy  per  cent  would  seek  a more 
appropriate  program  schedule  elsewhere. 
Among  the  parent  comments  were  the 
following: 

‘I  had  a child  do  this  [AFD]  in  Barrie,  and 
he  was  very  tired  and  irritable  upon  arrival 
home.  He  felt  he  should  be  at  school  on  his 
days  off.  Together  we  never  felt  he 
accomplished  his  school’s  daily  pattern  and 
necessary  routines.  Also,  his  lunch  did  not 
always  satisfy  his  needs,  and  even  his 
snacks,  though  provided,  seemed  half 
eaten.’ 

‘The  program  [Consecutive  HD]  speaks  for 
itself.  Our  children  are  happy  and  not 
anxious  with  the  present  school  days.  Four 
and  five  year  olds  are  too  young  for  such  a 
difficult  adjustment  (not  only  a full  day  but 
every  two  days!).  . . . What  ever  happened 
to  the  needs  of  the  child?’ 

‘The  children  will  feel  more  secure  on  a 
regular  schedule.  . . . The  aim  of  kindergar- 
ten is  not  to  confuse  children  but  to  build 
up  security  in  and  outside  the  class.  . . . 
How  can  we  develop  a good  self-image  and 
security  on  a part-time  basis?  Even  with 
daily  regular  attendance,  kindergarten 
children  cannot  identify  their  belongings 
until  half-way  through  the  year.  ’ 

Some  Process  Considerations 
For  one  board,  for  now,  the  pedagogical 
criteria  (effects  on  child,  program, 
teachers,  parents)  would  support  the 
choice  to  remain  with,  or  switch  to,  HD. 
The  transportation  costs  of  HD  program- 
ming, and  the  costs  of  additional  space, 
equipment  and  supervisory  staff  required 
for  adequate  AFD  programming  must  also 
be  weighed. 

For  another  board,  at  another  time,  the 
information  put  into  the  framework  could 
be  very  different  and  could  support  a 
different  conclusion.  The  importance  of 
teacher  attitudes  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Provision  of  supervision  and 
space  may  not  be  a problem  in  some  areas. 
Where  schools  serve  a completely  urban 
population,  so  that  children  do  not  add 
travel  time  to  school  time  and  where 
children  can  return  home  for  lunch,  the 
decision  could  be  different. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  alternatives.  A 
ten-year-old  examining  the  issue  suggested 
combining  kindergarten  and  day-care  prog- 
rams, so  that  all  the  kindergarten  children 
could  be  transported  to  and  from  school 
morning  and  evening.  They  would  spend 
half  the  day  in  day  care  where  they  could 
rest  and  eat  with  supervision  at  Day  Care 
level  (1:11).  The  other  half  of  the  day 
would  be  spent  in  the  kindergarten 
program. 

But  we  did  not  set  out  to  resolve  the 
issue  — only  to  describe  an  attempt  to 
evolve  an  effective  resolution  process  in 
which  the  criteria  were  analyzed  and  used 
to  decide  between  the  feasible  alternatives. 

(I  am  grateful  to  the  Nipissing  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  Board  for  giving 
permission  for  the  publication  of  this 
article.) 
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A Hit  at 
William  Hands 
Secondary 
School 

Jacqueline  Tetroe,  OISE 


Anyone  entering  William  Hands  Secondary 
School,  Windsor,  between  9.00  a.m.  and 
9.25  a.m.  on  a USSR  day  is  in  for  a shock. 
The  silence  is  deafening.  The  halls  are 
empty;  the  phones  are  temporarily  discon- 
nected; and  over  600  people  — students, 
teachers,  secretarial  staff  and  adminis- 
trators — are  reading. 

Muriel  Tetroe,  the  principal  of  William 
Hands,  has  hit  upon  a very  successful 
program,  one  that  has  generated,  she  says, 
‘absolutely  amazing  enthusiasm  amon|  the 
students,’  and  which  was  facilitated  by  the 
willing  cooperation  of  her  staff. 

William  Hands  is  a vocational  secondary 
school  where  the  majority  of  students  read 
at  a level  well  below  the  norm  for  their  age 
and  grade.  In  fact,  many  of  the  students 
there  could  be  characterized  as  less-than- 


enthusiastic  readers.  Since  the  silent 
reading  program  was  introduced,  however, 
this  attitude  has  changed  significantly.  This 
change  is  nicely  illustrated  in  the  following 
comment  by  a teacher,  ‘Students  in  the 
English  classes  have  asked  practically 
every  day  for  a reading  period  to  continue 
their  stories.  They  are  all  anxious  to  do 
their  book  reports  now!’ 

A further  illustration  of  the  success  of 
the  reading  program  can  be  found  in 
another  teacher’s  simple  but  profound 
comment,  ‘I  like  being  an  English  teacher.’ 

Just  what  is  the  nature  of  this  remarkable 
program  that  inspires  students  to  walk 
around  with  books  in  the  back  pocket  of 
their  jeans  and  to  read  even  while  they  are 
waiting  to  be  disciplined  by  the  principal? 
The  basic  idea  is  quite  simple,  and  has 
been  previously  implemented  successfully 
in  elementary  schools.  It  originated  in  a 
document  put  out  in  1978,  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  (English  Intermediate  Divi- 
sion) called  Language  Across  the  Cur- 
riculum. A specified  time  each  day  is 
allocated  to  silent  reading.  Those  students 
who  choose  not  to  read  are  required  to  sit 
quietly  at  their  desks  so  that  they  will  not 
interrupt  the  others. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  reading 
program  at  Hands  that  are  unique  and 
probably  contribute  to  its  success.  First, 
the  silent  reading  period  is  from  9.05  a.m. 
(after  opening  exercises)  to  9.25  a.m.  This 
kind  of  activity  — or  lack  of  activity  — . 
first  thing  in  the  morning  seems  to  ^ct  as  an 
effective  settling  influence  on  the  students, 
as  will  be  documented  in  the  discussion  of 
questionnaire  responses  which  follows. 
Second,  the  whole  school  environment  is 
restructured  around  the  silent  reading 
program.  At  nine  o’clock  all  but  the  main 
doors  are  locked  by  the  caretakers,  and 
late  students  are  given  magazines  to  read  in 
the  cafetorium  which  is  adjacent  to  the 


main  entrance.  This  prevents  latecomers 
from  disturbing  other  students  by  banging 
around  in  their  lockers,  etc.  Signs  are 
placed  on  the  front  door  to  inform  visitors 
to  the  school  that  they  are  entering  a silent 
reading  zone.  Telephones  are  put  on  hold 
so  that  the  secretarial  staff  can  enjoy 
uninterrupted  reading.  All  these  precau- 
tions help  to  create  the  optimal  atmosphere 
for  20  minutes  of  reading.  Staff  and 
students  have  the  option  of  bringing 
reading  material  from  home,  or  of  choosing 
one  of  the  1200  books  (110  titles)  that  were 
purchased  specifically  for  the  USSR 
program  and  which  are  distributed  around 
the  school. 

The  decision  to  introduce  USSR  to 
William  Hands  was  first  formulated  by  the 
principal,  who  consulted  the  administrative 
team  and  teaching  staff  before  proceeding 
with  it.  The  actual  implementation  of  the 
idea  was  delegated  to  Gord  Webb,  head  of 
Arts.  Initially,  the  plan  was  to  schedule 
USSR  every  othdr  fortnight.  However,  a 
number  of  teachers  reported  that  their 
students  were  becoming  restless  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  suggested 
that  one  week  on  and  one  week  off  would 
be  the  best  way  to  maintain  student 
interest  in  the  program.  This  change  has 
now  been  made  as  well  as  a timetable 
change  to  accommodate  first  period  clas- 
ses. Now,  instead  of  taking  15  minutes  off 
period  one  for  USSR  time,  each  of  the  first 
four  periods  is  shortened  by  five  minutes, 
creating  20  minutes  of  reading  time. 

^fter  receiving  a lot  of  anecdotal 
positive  feedback,  Muriel  Tetroe  decided 
to  send  out  questionnaires  to  document  the 
success  of  the  program  as  well  as  to 
provide  a forum  for  comments  and 
criticisms.  She  constructed  two  question- 
naires: one  for  the  students  and  one  for  the 
staff  (see  Tables  1 and  2).  The  student 
questionnaire  was  given  to  three  classes. 
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one  from  each  of  Level  2,  3 and  4 — a total 
of  58  students.  The  staff  questionnaire  was 
completed  by  22  of  the  30  home-room 
teachers. 

It  is  clear  from  examining  the  percentage 
of  respondents  who  answered  ‘yes’  to  the 
various  questions  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  program.  The  responses  to  questions  7 
and  8 were  most  telling;  91  percent  of 
teachers,  and  67  percent  of  students  felt 
that  the  program  was  successful;  and  82 
percent  of  teachers  and  72  percent  of 
students  wanted  it  to  continue.  The  other 
questions  were  designed  to  derive  an 
operational  measure  of  the  program’s 
success,  i.e.  to  find  out  how  well  the 
program  works.  Question  1 reveqjs  that  86 
percent  of  the  students  were  actually 
reading  — a finding  that  was  exactly 
replicated  by  the  teacher  questionnaire. 
About  60  percent  of  the  students  reported 
that  they  were  at  their  desks  reading  before 
9.05  a.m.  While  teachers’  response  to  this 
same  question  suggests  that  a smaller 
percentage  (37%  on  average,  with  a range 
in  response  from  0-83%)  of  their  class 
anticipated  the  reading  period,  20  of  the  22 
teachers  indicated  that  some  students 
consistently  came  into  their  class  early  to 
read.  Whoever  would  have  thought  that 
reading  could  present  such  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  social  scene  that  trans- 
pires in  the  halls  of  most  secondary 
schools? 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  teachers 
responded  ‘yes’  to  question  3,  as  did  60 
percent  of  the  students,  indicating  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  reluctant  to  put 
down  their  books  when  the  USSR  period 
was  over.  Furthermore,  a number  of 
students  suggested  that  the  time  slot  be 
expanded  to  a full  period.  This  suggestion 
cannot  be  implemented,  however,  since  it 
would  take  class  time  from  the  required 


core  curriculum.  About  half  of  the  students 
have  found  a creative  solution  to  this 
problem  of  insufficient  reading  time  — they 
carry  their  books  around  with  them  and 
resume  reading  in  other  classes  after  they 
have  finished  their  regular  work. 

As  a result  of  the  USSR  program,  60 
percent  of  the  students  reported  that  they 
read  more  than  they  usually  did.  Although 
half  of  them  brought  their  own  books  from 
home,  the  other  half  made  use  of  the 
special  USSR  library.  This  library  also 
seems  to  serve  the  additional  function  of 
providing  a common  set  of  books  for 
students  to  discuss.  In  other  words, 
students  are  not  just  reading  more,  they  are 
talking  to  one  another  about  what  they 
have  read.  One  of  the  teachers  explained 
this  process  in  the  following  way,  ‘The 
students  that  enjoy  reading  tell  others 
about  the  good  book  they  have  just  finished 
and  this  seems  to  encourage  the  others  to 
take  the  recommended  book  and  read  it  for 
themselves.’ 

Some  of  the  most  popular  books  are 
Crossbar  (John  Gault);  Summer  of  Fear 
(Lois  Duncan);  Suffer  the  Children  (John 
Saul);  Ten  Little  Indians  (Agatha  Christie); 
Flowers  for  Algernon  (Daniel  Keyes); 
Roots  (Alex  Haley);  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man 
(Irving  Shaw);  The  Egg  and  I (Betty 
Macdonald)  and  The  Other  Side  of 
Midnight  (Sidney  Sheldon). 

It  seems,  then,  that  one  needs  only  to 
provide  poor  readers  with  a structured 
reading  period  in  order  to  make  reading  a 
desirable  activity.  About  70  percent.of  the 
teachers  reported  a positive  change  in 
attitude  toward  reading  within  the  first 
week  of  the,  program.  Also,  as  an 
interesting  side  effect,  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  teachers  noticed  that  the  students  were 
quieter  when  they  moved  from  the  reading 
period  to  their  first  period  class.  Thus, 
USSR  seems  to  produce  more  manageable 
as  well  as  more  enthusiastic  students. 

Frank  Spry,  one  of  the  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion teachers  at  Hands,  recently  had  an 
experience  while  on  a camping  trip  with 
some  of  the  students  that  convinced  him 
that  USSR,  ‘Is  the  most  successful 
program  I’ve  ever  seen  at  this  school.’  He 
was  astounded  to  observe  a busload  of  kids 
actually  reading  for  the  entire  three-hour 
journey  to  and  from  the  campground. 

‘Not  only  that,’  he  said,  ‘but  they  were 
pulling  books  out  of  their  pockets  every 
spare  minute  they  had  while  we  were  out 
there  camping.* 


Table  1 : Student  Questionnaire 

% Responding  YES 


1 . Were  you  actually  reading?  86 

2.  Did  you  start  to  read  before  9 :05?  59 

3.  Did  you  want  to  continue  to  read  after 

9:20?  60 

4.  Did  you  take  your  book  with  you  to 

read  at  other  times?  50 

5.  Did  you  read  more  this  week  than  you 

usually  read?  60 

6.  Did  you  bring  your  own  reading  material?  48 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  the  program  Was 

successful?  76 

8.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  program 

repeated?  72 


Table  2:  Teadier  Questionnaire 

% Responding  YES 


1 . Were  the  students  actually  reading?  86 

2.  Did  the  students  start  to  read  before 

9:05?  91 

How  Many?  37% 

3.  Were  the  students  hesitant  to  stop 

reading  at  9:20?  73 

How  Many?  30% 

4.  Did  you  notice  any  changes  in  attitude 

as  the  week  progressed?  68 

5.  Did  many  of  the  students  bring  their 

own  reading  material?  50 

6.  Were  the  students  quieter  when  they 

left  homeroom?  77 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  program  was 

successful?  91 

8.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  program 

repeated?  82 

9.  Have  you  found  that  students  wanted 

to  read  when  they  finished  their 

regular  work?  55 


Let  me  end  with  a few  comments  from 
the  students  at  Hands  that  give  testimony 
to  the  whole  new  world  of  reading  that  has 
been  unveiled  to  them  by  USSR.  Some  of 
these  comments  were  barely  legible  and 
were  full  of  spelling  mistakes,  but  the 
message  and  hope  for  the  future  is  clear. 

‘I  think  this  reading  session  is  very  good. 
I found  this  really  helped  me.  I never  read 
before,  but  now  I like  it.’ 

‘It  was  very  educational.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  we  will  finally  learn  how  to  read.  ’ 
‘I  love  reading  now  that  I have  the 
chance  and  I got  it  and  I would  like  for  it  to 
continue.’ 
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What 
To  Do  Until 

The  Promotion  Comes 


John  J.  Stapleton, 

Department  of  Educational 
Administration,  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Western  Ontario 

So  you’re  in  your  early  thirties  and  you’ve 
been  teaching  successfully  for  the  last  ten 
years.  You  are  reasonably  confident  that 
you  will  not  be  declared  surplus  by  your 
district.  For  some  time  now  you’ve  been 
wondering  what  things  other  than  class- 
room teaching  you  would  like  to  do,  and 
you’ve  decided  that  you  would  like  to  be  a 
principal,  which  would  increase  your 
sphere  of  influence  and  would  give  you  the 
chance  to  put  your  educational  ideas  into 
practice. 

Looking  at  the  principals  you  know,  you 
have  noticed  that  most  of  these  received 
their  first  appointments  at  about  your  age. 
From  time  to  time,  you  hear  them 
bemoaning  the  stresses  and  strains  of  their 
jobs,  but  the  talk  seems  hollow  to  you. 

You  haven’t  seen  too  many  resign  for  this 
reason,  and  the  complaint  reminds  you  of 
your  father’s  observation  that  the  general 
manager  of  his  company  loves  his  work  so 
much  that  if  he  had  to  make  a choice  he 
would  rather  do  his  own  job  at  the  office 
boy’s  salary  than  the  office  boy’s  job  at  the 
general  manager’s  salary.  Neither  are  you 
discouraged  about  the  number  of  principals 
who  have  recently  lost  their  positions 
because  of  school  closures  or  the  twinning 
of  two  schools  under  one  administrator. 
What  encourages  you  is  an  awareness  that 
retirement  from  senior  administrative  posi- 
tions will  create  vacancies  in  the  1980s. 

To  further  your  ambition,  you  have 
enrolled  in  a master’s  degree  program  in 
education  at  a nearby  university,  and  you 
have  been  nominated  by  your  school  board 
to  take  the  courses  which  lead  to  provincial 
certification  as  a principal.  Now  you 
wonder  what  your  next  steps  should  be. 
You  know  that  the  competition  for  a small 
number  of  administrative  positions  is  very 
intense  and  that  you  will  have  to  stand  out 


from  this  competition  in  some  way.  You 
are  prepared  to  engage  in  such  a struggle, 
but  of  course  you  don’t  want  to  be  another 
Richard  III  in  ruthlessly  eliminating  poten- 
tial rivals.  Well  then,  what  to  do?  There  is 
no  consensus  in  the  management  literature 
on  what  kind  of  preparation  constitutes  the 
best  predictor  of  successful  administrative 
performance,  but  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered  from  the  conviction  that  one 
useful  route  to  the  principalship  is  to  seize 
opportunities  for  exercising  leadership  in 
other  settings.  If  you  want  to  be  a leader, 
practise  being  a leader  — or  to  put  it 
another  way,  better  to  be  coach  of  the 
Toronto  Marlboros  than  to  be  assistant 
coach  of  the  Maple  Leafs. 

The  Selection  Committee  — Examine  your 
board’s  selection  procedures  to  see  what 
characteristics  are  highlighted.  These  pro- 
cedures have  become  very  detailed  in 
recent  years,  and  it  is  likely  that  your 
district  will  require  you  to  submit  evidence 
of  your  academic  and  professional  certi- 
fication, of  your  professional,  community, 
and  personal  interests,  a statement  of  your 
educational  goals  and  of  your  preferred 
leadership  style,  and  a set  of  references. 
Most  likely,  your  immediate  supervisor 
will  be  required  to  submit  a written 
statement  about  your  human  relation  skills, 
your  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
educational  problems,  and  the  likelihood  of 
your  success  in  teacher  supervision  and  in 
program  management. 

If  you  are  chosen  as  one  of  the  finalists 
for  a position,  you  will  undergo  an 
interview  with  a selection  committee 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  have 
representatives  from  the  board,  the  senior 
administration,  the  teacher  federations, 
and  perhaps  parents.  That  committee  likely 
will  have  a format  for  grading  your  ability 
to  project  your  leadership,  to  communi- 
cate, and  to  cope  with  stress.  You  will  be 
grilled  on  your  knowledge  of  educational 
issues,  your  professional  attitudes,  your 
motivation  for  wanting  the  job,  and  your 


scholarship.  Note  will  be  made  of  your 
appearance.  If  your  district  is  Roman 
Catholic,  you  will  undoubtedly  be 
examined  about  the  extent  to  which  your  * 
life  style  matches  that  valued  by  your 
church,  and  you  will  be  appraised  as  to 
how  well  you  can  publicly  articulate  the  ^ 
values  of  the  system.  The  screening 
committee  will  then  award  you  a total 
score  based  upon  your  submitted  forms, 
your  interview  performance,  and  your 
supervisor’s  appraisal.  While  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  rational  choice  implied  by 
such  procedures  will  guarantee-the  best 
applicant  will  get  the  job,  your  scrutiny  of 
the  dimensions  considered  by  search 
committees  should  provide  you  with 
insights  into  weaknesses  that  you  might 
wish  to  strengthen. 

The  Local  Ladder  — Assuming  that  you 
want  a principalship  in  your  present 
district,  examine  the  track  records  of  the 
most  successflal  recent  applicants.  This  will 
provide  another  clue  to  the  kinds  of  leaders 
your  board  desires.  However,  given  the 
dynamics  of  search  committees,  it  is  not  an 
infallible  clue.  Moreover,  it  doesn’t  take 
into  account  changes  in  the  thinking  of  top 
management.  In  one  district,  the  surest 
ladder  to  promotion  for  years  was  a lateral 
move  from  a school  to  an  assistant’s 
position  in  the  personnel  division  of  the 
central  office.  Most  people  knew  this,  and 
the  upwardly  mobile  avidly  sought  open- 
ings. However,  when  the  board  and  senior 
administration  decided  that  their  principals 
had  to  have  more  impact  on  the  program  in 
the  schools,  they  appointed  an  assistant 
from  the  central  office  all  right  — but  from 
the  curriculum  rather  than  the  personnel 
division. 

The  Teacher  Federation  — Take  advantage 
of  the  numerous  leadership  opportunities  \ 

afforded  by  your  teacher  association. 

Why?  For  one  reason,  you  can  affect  what 
goes  on  in  schools.  Because  we  live  in  a 
time  of  widespread  participation  by 
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teachers  in  school-board  decision  making, 
the  federation  offers  you  a chance  to 
satisfy  at  least  some  of  your  ambitions  by 
contributing  to  the  formulation  of  articles 
of  collective  agreements  and  personnel 
manuals  which  govern  much  of  school  life. 
For  another  reason,  you  wUl  interact  with 
the  most  talented  members  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Now  that  such  traditional 
entries  to  the  top  of  the  profession  as 
provincial  inspectorates  and  administrative 
positions  have  been  severely  curtailed,  it  is 
logical  that  the  most  talented  teachers  will 
take  the  widest  upwardly  mobile  route 
available  to  them  — the  teacher  federation. 
Moreover,  one  would  expect  that  the 
situation  which  saw  administrators  also 
dominate  federation  positions  to  pass 
gradually  from  the  scene.  While  this  may 
have  some  unfortunate  consequences  for 
the  system  as  a whole,  you  may  well  gain 
from  interaction  with  the  sharpest  minds  in 
the  profession. 

And  what  should  you  do  inside  the 
federation?  In  seeking  its  twin  goals  of 
teacher  welfare  and  improving  the  cause  of 
education,  the  federation  branch  negotiates 
collective  agreements,  runs  social  events, 
appoints  members  to  board  committees, 
fights  grievances,  administers  professional 
development  programs,  and  sponsors  re- 
solutions at  provincial  meetings.  It  is  a rare 
branch  that  turns  down  an  offer  to  help. 
Effective  performance  on  a committee  can 
lead  to  a committee  chairmanship  which,  in 
turn,  can  lead  to  an  executive  position,  to 
the  branch  presidency,  or  into  the  provin- 
cial network  of  committees  and  offices.  All 
of  these  committee  assignments  provide 
opportunities  to  practise  skills  in  dealing 
with  people,  in  framing  resolutions,  in 
creating  support  for  ideas,  and,  perhaps 
above  all,  in  knowing  when  to  be 
adversarial  and  when  to  be  collaborative  in 
interactions  with  other  educational  interest 
groups.  This  last  skill  is  difficult  to 
overestimate,  particularly  given  the  wide- 
spread suspicion  that  a school  board  will 
be  reluctant  to  promote  the  teacher  whose 
only  public  image  is  that  of  the  militant 
radical,  ready  to  lead  a strike  on  every 
issue  that  arises  during  bargaining. 

Inside  the  federation,  it  is  not  unknown 
for  an  individual  to  assume,  in  a very  short 
time,  provincial  or  even  national  office 
with  possible  impact  on  educational  policy 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  local 
school.  And  I suspect  that  the  teacher 
representative  whose  voice  is  a respected 
one  in  the  national  media,  who  makes 
federation  policy  proposals  to  the  provin- 
cial cabinet,  and  who  travels  as  a Canadian 
delegate  to  international  conferences  on 
education,  may  have  gone  a long  way 
toward  satisfying  his  or  her  leadership 
ambitions. 

Curriculum  Committees  — Get  appointed 
to  a curriculum  committee.  The  subject  or 
organization  specialist  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  federation,  the  school 
board,  or  the  provincial  ministry  to  a 
curriculum  or  policy  committee  will  find 


many  opportunities  to  display  the  art  of 
leadership,  particularly  if  he  or  she 
becomes  chairperson;  and  as  one  Dean  of 
Education  once  said  to  me,  ‘Why  go  on  to 
a committee  if  you  can’t,  in  time,  get  to  be 
chairman.’  Leading  an  important  commit- 
tee as  it  grapples  with  complex  issues  and 
organizes  details  that  range  from  establish- 
ing time  frames  to  ensuring  that  sub-tasks 
assigned  to  individuals  are  performed,  from 
generating  interim  and  final  reports  to 
thanking  the  committee  members,  consti- 
tutes exceptional  training  for  other  posi- 
tions. Moreoever,  if  the  committee  pro- 
duces a good  report,  it  is  almost  certaiin 
that  the  chairperson  will  be  asked  to 
appear  at  various  seminars,  to  publish  a 
paper  about  the  issues  faced  by  the 
committee,  and  to  participate  in  local 
evaluation  exercises,  all  of  which  can  be 
worthwhile  and  satisfying  activities. 

Local  Opportunities  — White  the  federa- 
tion probably  contains  the  greatest  number 
of  leadership  opportunities,  don’t  forget  to 
consider  the  openings  within  your  own 
board,  particularly  those  outside  the 
regular  school  program.  Increasingly,  as- 
suming a position  of  responsibility  in  the 
night  school  for  adults  or  in  the  summer 
program  is  a first  step  leading  to  a 
principalship  in  the  regular  program. 

Local  Organizations  — Membership  in 
your  church,  local  clubs,  or  charitable 
organizations  will  present  chances  either  to 
hone  a specific  skill  or  to  practise  your 
general  abilities.  I know  one  aspirant  to  the 
principalship  who  recently  sought  the 
chairmanship  of  his  Toastmasters’  Club 
annual  awards  dinner  because  he  wanted  to 
practice  his  social  and  ceremonial  skills. 
Another  took  a stint  as  a president  of  her 
home  and  school  association  to  practise 
chairing  meetings  and  getting  people  to 
accept  committee  assignments. 

Other  Schools  — Look  for  opportunities  in 
other  school  systems.  While  the  old  adage 
‘to  move  up,  you  have  to  move  out’  is  no 
longer  universally  true,  it  still  has  some 
validity.  However,  since  this  is  often  a 
radical  change,  you  will  want  to  discuss 
with  your  spouse  such  things  as  the  effects 
of  a move  on  the  other’s  career,  the  life 
style  you  would  have  in  the  other  locale, 
and  your  long-range  life  objectives.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  was  a successful 
American  high  school  basketball  coach 
wanted  to  move  into  college  coaching.  A 
small  college  in  a remote  part  of  another 
state  offered  him  an  assistant  coach’s 
position  on  the  understanding  that  he 
would  become  head  coach  within  two 
years.  However,  his  wife  took  one  look  at 
the  area  and  refused  to  move  with  him. 
Well,  he  took  the  job  anyway  and  saw  her 
on  scouting  trips,  on  occasional  week- 
ends, and  during  holidays.  Within  two 
years,  the  coach  and  the  college  had  a 
falling-out,  and  he  returned  to  another  high 
school  in  the  same  area  from  which  he  had 
come,  thereby  rejoining  his  wife. 


Outside  Interests  — Develop  an  outside 
interest  and  become  proficient  at  it.  While 
this  makes  sense  for  pre-retirement  plan- 
ning, it  has  other  benefits  as  well.  As  the 
noted  management  theorist  Peter  Drucker 
has  observed,  the  individual  who  com- 
pletely immerses  himself  or  herself  in  the 
organization  will  never  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  inevitable  shocks  that  are  part  of 
organizational  life.  In  developing  an  out- 
side interest,  the  example  of  a friend  of 
mine  is  illustrative.  He’s  a very  busy 
secondary  school  vice-princip^  who 
wishes  to  move  to  a principalship.  His 
avocation  is  horticulture,  and  this  he  plans 
to  make  his  occupation  when  his  teaching 
career  is  finished.  At  the  moment  he 
spends  a lot  of  time  in  his  own  yard,  in 
entering  fairs  and  exhibitions,  and  in  giving 
advice  to  friends;  but  so  far,  he  has  refused 
several  offers  to  go  into  the  business.  I 
think  it  fair  to  say  that  his  interest  has 
enabled  him  to  weather  the  storms  of  his 
current  job. 

Finally,  reflect  from  time  to  time  on  what 
these  leadership  experiences  mean  to  you. 
Of  a school  principal,  it  is  often  said  that 
he  or  she  needs  to  have  a coherent 
philosophy  of  education  to  be  consistent  in 
making  decisions.  Subjecting  those  exper- 
iences to  close  examination  will  enable  you 
to  verbalize  more  explicitly  youtown 
educational  convictions.  Then  too,  such 
reflections  may  result  in  a change  of 
ambition.  A friend  of  mine  came  to 
graduate  school  to  do  a one  year  master’s 
degree  in  educational  administration  prior 
to  resuming  his  post  as^an  elementary 
school  principal.  He  found  that  the 
experience  of  graduate  school  changed  his 
perspective  of  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
remained  to  do  a doctorate  and  is  now  a 
very  successful  educational  consultant.  It 
is  conceivable,  then,  that  your  experiences 
in  federation  activities,  on  curriculum 
committees,  or  in  charitable  organizations 
will  point  to  careers  previously  uncon- 
sidered. And  I suggest  that  other  careers 
will  be  around,  for  as  the  products  of  the 
baby  boom  that  came  through  our  school 
system  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  become 
involved  in  the  retraining  and  adult 
education  programs  — programs  that 
surely  will  be  a feature  of  post-industrial 
Ontario  in  the  last  two  decades  of  this 
century  — there  will  be  many  leadership 
opportunities. 

However,  despite  these  alternatives,  you 
may  still  wish  to  be  a principal.  Having 
practised  the  art  of  administration  and 
having  maintained  excellence  in  teaching, 
you  are  now  ready  for  a position  when  one 
becomes  available.  A good  preparation  is, 
of  course,  no  guarantee  of  job  success. 
Such  things  as  luck,  the  composition  of  the 
staff,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  your 
predecessor,  and  whether  or  not  you  have 
been  promoted  from  inside  or  outside  the 
school ...  all  will  be  factors  in  determining 
whether  or  not  your  limited  tenure  in  a 
particular  principalship  is  a success. 
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Most  discussions  concerning  elementary 
mathematics  involve  such  issues  as  reme- 
dial math,  minimal  competencies,  use  of 
calculators,  back-to-basics  or  fo'rward-to- 
fundamentals.  One  topic  that  provokes 
strong  reaction  is  metric  measurement. 
Administrators  discuss  the  procedures  for 
implementing  new  programs;  teachers 
debate  the  question  of  ‘thinking  metric’ 
versus  ‘conversion’.;  and  parents  continue 
to  wonder  — why  the  need  for  change? 
Meanwhile  children  easily  report  daily 
temperatures  in  degrees  Celsius  and  high- 
way distances  in  kilometres. 

Teacher  educators,  however,  are  faced 
with  a two-pronged  problem.  We  must  help 
pre-service  teachers  introduce  this  mea-  ® 
surement  system  to  children  but  we  must  1 
also  introduce  metric  measurement  to  the  ^ | 
pre-service  teachers  themselves.  One  pro-." 
ject  which  was  developed  as  a solution  to  ^ . 


, this  problem  of  integrating  content  and 
process  is  Metric  Measurement  Modules  — 
a package  of  instructional  materials  pre- 
' pared  by  Shirley  McNicol  of  McGill 

V University  and  assistants  Cathrine  Le 
" Maistre  and  Vicki  Zack. 

Background 

I When  the  Canadian  Government  presented 
^ its  White  Paper  on  Metric  Conversion  in 

V 1970  and  outlined  the  ‘immediate  need  for 
y greater  emphasis  on  teaching  the  Metric 

I System,’  there  was  concern  that  schools 
■J  were  not  prepared  for  such  change. 

Quebec  provincial  authorities  initiated 
workshops  in  the  International  System  of 
Units  (SI)  for  mathematics’  consultants 


who,  in  turn,  encouraged  local  associations 
to  initiate  intensive  two-day  workshops  for 
elementary  school  teachers.  But  pre- 
service teachers,  many  of  whom  had  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  metric  units,  were  in 
need  of  more  extensive  instruction  in 
mathematics  courses.  In  answer  to  a 
request  from  the  authors,  a grant  was 
obtained  from  McGill  University  in  1975 
for  the  preparation  and  subsequent  evalua- 
tion of  Metric  Measurement  Modules.  The 
Modules  were  designed  to  provide  self- 
paced  instruction  within  existing  cur- 
riculum and  instruction  courses  in  Early 
Childhood  Mathematics  Education.  Pros- 
pective teachers  were  to  replace  one 
measurement  system  with  another  and,  at 


the  same  time,  learn  how  to  help  children 
think  metric. 

Modules 

Five  modules  were  prepared  on  topics  of 
length,  area,  volume,  mass  and  time/temp-  - 
erature.  Each  module  is  a self-contained 
unit  of  a planned  series  of  learning 
activities  and  can  be  studied  independent- 
ly, but  a recommended  sequence  is  length, 
area  and  volume.  As  indicated  in  Figure  1, 
each  module  consists  of  the  following: 

The  printed  component  — a worktext 
providing  practical  experiences  for  the 
pre-service  teacher.  This  worktext  has 
been  screened  and  approved  by  the 
Canadian  Metric  Commission  and  contains 
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Figure  1 


the  five  sections,  each  comprising  a 
pre-test , objectives,  activities  and  a post- 
test. The  activities  are  carried  out  in  a 
laboratory  situation  and  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  ‘feel’  for  metric 
units.  Throughout  there  is  a stress  on 
relating  SI  units  to  such  known  quantities 
as  the  width  of  a span  or  the  height  of  a 
door,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  Imperial 
units.  The  booklet  also  includes  guidelines 
for  teaching  measurement  to  young  chil- 
dren (from  exploring,  comparing  and 
ordering  to  the  use  of  non-standard,  then 
standard  units);  and  a bibliography  of 
teacher  references,  children’s  books,  activ- 
ity kits,  audio-visual  aids,  and  other 
materials  for  classroom  use. 

The  audio-visual  component  — an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  children  and  teachers  in 
the  classroom.  Through  the  co-operation  of 
a local  school  board  and  four  primary- 
grade  teachers,  videotapes  and  slides  were 
made  of  children  learning  metric  measure- 
ment. When  the  printed  material  is 
completed,  the  pre-service  teacher  views 
the  video-tapes,  then  a series  of  slides 
which  focus  more  closely  on  selected 
activities.  These  slides  are  accompanied  by 
audio-tapes  which  give  the  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  classroom 
procedures. 


Supplement  — a series  of  practical 
classroom  activities.  These  are  intended  to 
provide  supplementary  ideas  and  resources 
for  use  during  the  pre-service  teacher’s 
field  experience. 

Project  Evaluation 

When  the  project  was  first  introduced  as  an 
integral  part  of  a Mathematics  Education 
course  in  f976,  members  of  all  classes  were 
invited  to  report  informally  their  reactions 
to  the  entire  package.  This  request 
received  enthusiastic  response.  At  the  end 
of  the  semester,  a formal  evaluation 
(consisting  of  a written  questionnaire 
distributed  to  all  classes  during  a scheduled 
period  and  of  telephone  interviews  with  a 
sample  of  participants)  was  conducted  by 
the  University’s  Centre  for  Learning  and 
Development. 

Response  was  consistently  positive.  The 
. students  felt  able  to  understand  the 
objectives  and  to  follow  instructions.  They 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
teaching  techniques  in  the  audio-visual 
component.  Motivation  to  complete  the 
modules  was  high,  and  all  felt  that  the 
instructor  was  available  when  needed. 
Among  the  comments  were  suggestions  for 
extended  practice  following  certain  lab 
activities. 


Present  State  of  Modules 
By  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in  1977, 
approximately  three  hundred  pre-service 
teachers  in  both  Early  and  Later  Childhood 
options  had  used  the  Modules.  In  addition 
the  worktext  has  been  used  by  Junior  High 
students  in  a Nova  Scotia  school,  by 
teachers  in  a two-day  inservice  program  in 
Quebec,  and  in  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram. It  became  evident  that  the  original 
purpose  of  the  project  — familiarizing 
teachers  with  SI  metric  units  of  measure- 
ment and  with  ways  of  helping  teachers 
introduce  them  to  children  — was  being 
achieved. 

But  it  also  became  apparent  that 
revisions  were  needed.  This  was  prompted 
by  the  announcement  that  certain  changes 
had  been  implemented  by  the  Canadian 
Metric  Commission.  As  a result  of  a 
supplementary  grant  from  the  University  in 
1977,  preparation  of  a revised  edition  of  the 
worktext  began.  The  rewriting  included 
suggested  changes  from  student  evalua- 
tions and  the  symbol  revisions.  Approval 
of  the  Canadian  Metric  Commission  was 
received  and  the  second  edition  was 
published  in  December,  1977.  This  edition 
is  being  used  in  the  same  context  as  the 
first  and,  apparently,  with  the  same 
success.  Pre-service  teachers  have  gained 
confidence  in  SI;  they  have  extended  the 
scope  of  their  teaching  strategies;  and,  of 
equal  importance,  they  have  a positive 
attitude  toward  thinking  metric. 

Future 

The  nature  of  the  material  is  basic  enough 
to  supplement,  rather  than  conflict  with, 
any  existing  mathematics  program.  In 
addition,  the  success  of  the  worktext  with 
young  children  and  the  response  from  both 
pre-service  and  in-service  teachers  suggests 
that  the  material  is  sufficiently  versatile  to 
have  potential  for  enabling  a variety  of 
maturity  levels  to  ‘think  Metric.’ 


Note:  Copies  of  the  worktext  (price  $2.10) 
and  information  about  the  audio-visual 
component  of  the  Modules  are  obtainable 
from;  Dorothy  Asch,  Business  Office, 
McGill  University,  845  Sherbrooke  St., 
W.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  H3A  2T5. 
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of  School  Life 


Elaine  Batcher 


For  children  a school  is  what  happens  in 
the  classroom.  To  study  children’s  school, 
then,  one  must  examine  the  classroom;  but 
what  can  be  said  that  is  not  already 
known?  It  is  true  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  literature  on  classrooms,  but 
on  examination,  these  show  a remarkable 
consistency  in  that  the  viewpoint  is  almost 
always  external  — related  to  what  is  done 
to  or  for  children  and  not  on  what  children 
themselves  perceive.  The  tone  may  be 
regulatory  or  sympathetic,  but  invariably 
there  is  a tacit  equation  between  teachers’ 
and  administrators’  performance  and  chil- 
dren’s experience.  Classroom  function  is 
not  necessarily  classroom  reality. 

As  part  of  the  research  for  my  doctoral 
thesis,  I undertook  a case  study  of  a single 
Grade  5 and  6 classroom  in  an  elementary 
school.  The  methodology  was  that  of 
participant  observation;  I,  the  researcher, 
became  involved  in  the  on-going  life  of  the 
classroom  as  a way  of  understanding 
children’s  experience.  I recorded  episodes 
in  notes  and  on  audio-tapes,  and  analysed 
them  to  find  out  how  the  teacher  and  the 
children  make  sense  of  their  daily  lives  and 
what  might  be  learned  about  schools  as 
organizations,  about  emotionality,  and' 
about  children’s  experience.  The  study 
asks  whether  children  experience  oppres- 
sion, and  if  so,  in  what  way.  Some  teachers 
talk  of  their  affection  for  children.  The 
study  asks  how  children  perceive  a 
teacher’s  behavior  toward  them,  how  a 
teacher  perceives  children’s  responses  and 
so  on.  These  questions  have  not  received 
answers  in  literature  of  any  sort  outside  of 
fiction.  Consider  what  Alice  Munro'  has 
written  about  an  adult’s  memory  of  her 
school  days;  ‘Fights  and  sex  and  pilferage 
were  the  important  things  going  on.  ’ 

Munro  describes  how  her  character  dealt 


with  daily  life  in  school  and  how  her 
feelings  were  integrated  in  her  actions. 

This  is  my  concern  as  well.  Feelings  and 
emotions  are  crucial  to  our  understanding 
because  these  are  inseparable  from  human 
experience.  Writers  of  fiction  have  always 
known  this,  but  the  subject  of  emotion  is 
so  complex,  with  theories  so  sketchy  and  so 
diverse,  that  it  is  usually  excluded  frgm 
social  inquiry  because  researchers  have  felt 
obliged  to  treat  it  in  a ‘scientific,’  (i.e. 
physical)  manner. 

If,  however,  we  begin  with  a concep- 
tualization of  emotion  as  a social  rather 
than  as  an  internal  physical  phenomenon, 
we  are  no  longer  constrained  by  these 
difficulties.  As  a social  phenomenon, 
emotion  is  in  the  public  realm.  There  are 
visible  displays,  visible  reactions.  This 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  visceral 
arousal,  but  it  shifts  the  focus  from  the 
physiological  manifestations  to  how  the 
emotions  are  displayed,  and  then  how  they 
are  perceived  and  construed  by  others. 

The  Findings 

A multi-faceted  representation  of  everyday 
life  emerged  from  the  mass  of  data.  Details 
of  verbal  description  cannot  be  presented 
at  length  here.  Instead,  two  episodes, 
originally  recorded  on  audio-tapes  and  in 
field  notes,  will  illustrate  this  conception  of 
the  findings. 

On  Passing  — It  is  eleven  o’clock  on  a 
bright  May  morning.  Through  the  open 
windows  we  can  hear  the  sounds  of 
children  shouting  and  running  outside  and 
the  voice  of  an  adult  calling  instructions.  It 
is  the  time  of  the  annual  tryouts  for  the 
track  team.  Many  of  the  cWldren  of  Room 
302  are  outside  in  the  competition.  The 
teacher  is  marking  work  at  his  desk. 
Children  in  the  class  are  working  at  their 
seats  and  there  is  a low  hum  of 
conversation.  Here  at  the  table  by  the 
window  where  I am  sitting  taking  notes  are 


Vito,  doing  spelling  corrections  (twenty 
times  each,  he  tells  me),  and  Jimmy,  doing 
‘a  page  of  reading.’  Jimmy  takes  initiative 
here  in  asking  me  a number  of  questions, 
which  I answer.  Then  the  following 
conversation  begins: 

‘Miss  Batcher,  what  does  opportunity 
mean  — like  an  opportunity  class?’ 

‘It’s  a smaller  class,  for  children  who  learn 
more  slowly  than  usual  and  need  extra  help 
from  the  teacher.’ 

‘Do  they  have  to  stay  in  it  all  year?’ 
‘Sometimes  they  go  into  a regular  class  if 
they’ve  caught  up,  but  sometimes  they  stay 
all  year.’ 

‘My  friend  was  in  one.’ 

‘Where  is  your  friend  now?’ 

‘At  Rose  Park.’ 

I nod  and  recall  that  Rose  Park  is  the 
bottom-stream  secondary  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  of  course  I don’t  say 
so.  There  is  a short  pause,  then: 

‘Can  you  fail  more  than  once?’ 

‘It  can  happen.  It’s  not  very  usual,  but  it 
can  happen.’  I am  thinking,  actually,  that 
the  rule  is  that  no  child  can  fail  more  than 
one  year  in  junior  school,  but  I think  that  if 
I tell  this  to  Jimmy,  Mr.  Bell  will  lose  the 
‘club’  he  feels  he  needs.  As  a former 
teacher,  I also  feel  somewhat  reluctant  to 
reveal  more  to  a child  than  I believe  he 
ought  to  know.  Most  important,  though. 

I’m  Mr.  Bell’s  invited  guest  here.  Instead, 

I say: 

‘Have  you  repeated  a year?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Which  one?’ 

‘Grade  four  ...  so  if  I failed  Grade  four, 
can  I fail  Grade  six?’ 

‘It’s  possible  — but  Mr.  Bell  and  you 
would  know  more  about  that  than  I 
do.  ...  “If  you  work  very  hard  from  now 
on,’’  Mr.  Bell  said,  “you  have  a chance  of 
passing.’’  Do  you  take  work  home?’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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'And  work  hard  here?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well  then,  you  have  a chance!’ 

Vito  has  been  listening  to  all  this.  Now  he 
says,  ‘I’m  working  harder  now  and 
catching  up  my  assignments.’ 

‘And  how  do  you  feel  about  that?’  I ask. 
‘Much  better.’ 

‘Why? 

He  thinks  a long  time,  then  replies: 
‘Before,  it  was  scary  when  Mr.  Bell  said  if 
our  assignmdhts  weren’t  up  to  date  we’d 
fail.  Now  he  says  if  we’re  showing 
improvement  and  working  hard,  we  have  a 
chance.’ 

Jimmy’s  face  is  contorted  as  he  fights 
visibly  for  control  of  his  distress:  ‘It’s 
changed  this  year!  Last  year  he  said  he’d 
let  everyone  pass,  even  if  their  work 
wasn’t  done;  but  this  year  their  work  has 
to  be  done!’ 

‘Well,  Mr.  Bell  is  the  teacher  and  he 
decides.’  1 reply. 

‘Yea,  I know.  But  I’m  just  saying  that  the 
rule  is  different  this  year.’ 

Sandra,  who  has  been  sitting  at  the  table 
and  listening  to  the  conversation,  adds: 
‘My  friend  was  in  this  class  last  year  and 
she’s  at  Prince  George  this  year  and  she’s 
doing  wellV 


‘I’ve  heard  that  Mr.  Bell’s  people  do  very 
well  at  senior  school,’  I say  in  agreement. 
Vito,  who  as  a Grade  5 pupil  will  not  be  at 
senior  school  for  another  year,  says, 

‘Yeah.  Next  year!  Say,  in  Mr.  Sparrow’s 
class,  we’ll  be  at  the  top.’ 

Soon  after  this,  Vito  says  he  feels  sick  — 
his  stomach  hurts.  He  goes  to  the  teacher 
and  asks  to  be  sent  down  to  the  nurse.  He 
seems  fine  when  he  returns  about  fifteen 
minutes  later,  and  he  plays  soccer  with  the 
others  at  11:30. 

The  Gym  Key  — It  is  11:15  a.m.  on  a hot 
Friday.  A number  of  Mr.  Bell’s  students 
are  out  of  the  room  at  various  activities. 
The  others  are  working  at  their  desks.  The 
windows  and  door  are  open  to  let  air 
circulate.  Concetta,  who  is  a Grade  6 pupil 
in  another  class,  appears  in  the  doorway,  , 
and  noticing  the  informal  atmosphere  here, 
calls  across  the  room  to  Mr.  Bell,  who  is 
marking  papers  at  his  desk:  ‘Can  I have  the 
gym  key?’  The  teacher  does  not  reply  but 
continues  to  mark,  his  head  bent  over  his 
work.  She  is  puzzled  at  the  lack  of 
response,  but  the  302  regulars  are  not. 
Antonia,  close  to  the  door  and  in 
Concetta’s  line  of  vision,  comes  to  her  aid 
with,  ‘Say,  “May  I please  have  the  gym 


key,  sir?’’  ’ But  some  of  the  other  children 
are  also  coaching  her  and  she  gets 
confused.  Smiling  and  blushing,  she  tries, 
‘May  I please.  . . . ’ But  there  is  no  answer. 
The  teacher  smiles  into  his  chin  and  keeps 
on  working.  She  is  embarrassed:  ‘OOO, 
too  much!’  Someone  suggests,  ‘You  might 
try  going  out.’  There  is  a pause  and  she 
replies,  ‘Nobody  asked  me  in.’  Someone 
says,  ‘Come  in.’  She  imitates  The  Fonz: 
‘Ayy!’  Smi|ing,  Mr.  Bell  finally  recognizes 
her:  ‘What  axe  you  doing  here?’  Great 
laughter  erupts.  ‘I’m  taking  a walk  around 
the  school,  sir,’  she  jokes  good-naturedly. 
Mr.  Bell  feigns  ignorance:  ‘Do  you  want 
something?’  Someone  volunteers:  ‘She’d 
like  the  gym  key.’  Someone  else:  ‘What 
key?’  She  tells  Mr.  Bell,  ‘Mr.  Morra  would 
like  the  gym  key.’  Finally,  she  is  allowed 
to  come  to  the  teacher’s  desk  and  get  it. 

As  she  is  leaving,  she  giggles  something 
to  Antonia,  who  giggles  back.  She  leaves. 
The  teacher  asks,  ‘What  did  she  say?’ 
Antonia  laughs  it  off,  thus  evading  having 
to  answer,  but  she  does  tell  others  in  her 
group.  In  a few  minutes,  I move  the  short 
distance  to  where  she  is  sitting  and  ask, 
‘What  did  she  say?’  Antonia  tells  me:  ‘She 
saw  one  of  the  charging  forms  (a  procedure 
by  which  one  child  can  force  another  to 
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publicly  account  for  her  or  his  behavior  in 
school)  on  Mr.  Bell’s  desk  and  (it  said  that) . 
Nick  called  Maria  a fuckin’  fart  and  she 
said,  “if  Mr.  Morra  (her  teacher)  ever  saw 
that.  . 

The  Nature  of  Schooling 

Professional  educators  have  a specific  view 
of  their  functions  and  tend  to  equate  what 
they  do  with  what  the  system  or  the  school 
ought  to  do  for  every  child.  Mr.  Bell,  the 
classroom  teacher,  often  spoke,  for  exam- 
ple, as  though  the  only  thing  that.mattered 
in  school  was  that  children  learn  to  manage 
the  work-load  responsibly,  while  the 
guidance  counselor  often  stressed  his  belief 
in  the  supreme  importance  of  the  school’s 
enhancement  of  the  child’s  self-image. 
These  different  premises  were  at  the  core 
of  each  person’s  orientation  not  only  to  his 
job  but  also  to  education  as  a whole. 

It  appeared  that  the  goals  embodied  in 
the  teacher’s  program  were  those  of  Mr. 
Bell  himself,  and  they  related  more  to  his 
own  experience  of  life  and  conception  of 
his  job  than  to  the  policies  of  the  Board  or 
Ministry  (which  had  undergone  several 
major  changes  during  his  tenure  as 
teacher),  or  to  the  directives  of  the 
principal  (who  intervened  only  when  a 


specific  problem  existed),  or  to  the  wishes 
of  the  community  (which  were  rarely  and 
inconsistently  put  forth).  Mr.  Bell’s  class- 
room, a complex  environment  of  methods 
and  routines,  was  created  from  his  belief 
that  he  was  helping  prepare  children  for 
life.  Since  coping  with  adversity  would 
always  be  a part  of  life,  children  had  to 
learn  to  overcome  obstacles  — learn  from 
mistakes,  compete  with  others,  set  a goal 
and  achieve  it.  Children  would  progress 
toward  independence  in  learning  by  work- 
ing first  to  please  the  teacher,  then, 
ultimately  by  working  to  achieve  their  own 
goals.  Hard  work,  from  teacher  as  well  as 
students,  was  the  way  in  life.  In  the 
classroom,  some  conflict  was  inevitable, 
but  much  could  be  avoided  if  children 
accepted  the  teacher’s  interpretation  of 
what  was  required. 

The  job  of  teacher,  as  Mr.  Bell 
conducted  it,  was  an  extremely  complex 
one.  The  teacher’s  behavior  in  class 
varied  widely,  emerging  from  any  one  of 
several  stances  or  images  of  himself.  At 
times  he  was  ‘the  master’  with  whom  no 
one  could  argue,  no  one  interrupt.  ‘I’m  the 
teacher  and  it’s  do  what  I say,  not  what  I 
do.’  At  other  times,  he  was  a ‘nay-sayer,’ 
the  teacher  seen  ‘in  a bad  mood.’  He  felt  at 
times  to  be  the  ‘lone  soldier’  whose  job  it 
was  to  make  children  do  the  work.  But 
secretly,  thfbugh  all  this,  he  was  a ‘stern 
father’  who  loved  the  children  and  wanted 
them  to  do  well.  Thinking  these  feelings 
inappropriate,  he  covered  them  with 
sternness,  and  although  he  did  praise  the 
children  occasionally  for  what  they  did 
right,  more  often  he  showed  impatience  for 
their  wrongdoings. 

The  children  were  both  attracted  and 
repelled  by  Mr.  Bell,  together  or  in  rapid 
succession,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  they 
knew  every  nuance  of  his  performance. 
They  knew  him  better  than  he  knew  them, 
although  he  knew  them  well  enough  to 
manage  them  with  skill.  The  nature  of  the 
task,  as  he  conceived  it,  seemed  to  demand 
a benevolent  despot. 

We  might  contrast  this  picture  with  the 
public  ideal  of  what  a teacher  should  be  — 
an  individual  who,  like  the  ideal  parent,  is 
both  loving  and  giving,  or  at  least  totally 
understanding.  Perhaps  we  misunderstand 
teachers  because  we  overlook  the  conflicts 
even  in  the  parental  role.  Laing^  sees  love 
and  violence,  which  he  equates,  as  the 
very  mechanisms  families  use  to  control 
children.  Conflict  is  inevitable.  Mr.  Bell 
said  the  same  thing.  Anna  Freud^  has 
moved  from  fhe  position  that  conflict  in 
children  can  be  eliminated  to  the  belief  that 
it  may  only  be  redirected.  The  parental 
role  is  one  of  struggling  with  a child 
through  difficult  situations.  In  this  sense, 
Mr.  Bell  is  a parent  to  the  children  in  his 
class.  He  experiences  all  the  contradictions 
of  his  images.  He  works  with  every  child, 
yet  he  does  not  care  for  them  all.  With 
some  children  he  appears  to  be  unkind  and 
rejecting.  He  can  discuss  pedagogical 
reasons  for  his  behavior,  yet  he  clearly 
feels  his  failures.  In  some  of  his  relation- 


ships, both  communication  and  rapport  are 
present  — his  words,  although  some  might 
see  it  as  love.  Does  he  love  the  children? 

He  is  not  empathetic.  Yet  Mr.  Bell  has 
adopted  the  essence  of  parenting  — 
responsibility;  thus,  in  this  sense,  he  must 
certainly  love  the  children. 

Even  so,  it  is  not  his  task  to  serve 
individuals,  but  to  guard  access  to  higher 
grades.  In  spite  of  a highly  individualized 
program,  Mr.  Bell’s  client  is  not  the 
individual  child  but  the  society  at  large  for 
which  the  children  are  being  prepared. 

On  Emotion 

Part  of  my  difficulty  in  examiriing  emotion 
as  a social  phenomenon  was  that  there 
existed  no  real  precedent  for  doing  so. 
There  were  indications  that  others  had 
considered  the  problem  but  had  solved  it 
differently.  The  theory  described  briefly 
below  was  developed  reflexively  within  the 
study  itself,  being  formed  as  it  formed  the 
perspective  of  observation.  In  a sense,  it  is 
rather  ordinary,  being  drawn  from  the  very 
ordinary  circumstances  of  living.  The 
central  idea  is  that  it  is  emotion,  rather 
than  reason,  which  is  the  essential  human 
function,  and  that  it  is  we  ourselves  — by 
ourselves  and  with  others  in  groups  — who 
create  emotion. 

No  emotion  is  a simple  reaction. 

Emotion  emerges  from  the  most 
finely-tuned  interpretation  of  events  and  is 
itself  a construction  of  meanings.  Emotion 
constitutes  a view  on  life  itself,  because  it 
is  the  nub  of  our  understanding  of 
everyday  life.  Social  events  do  not  of 
themselves  make  sense.  It  is  we  who, 
through  our  understanding,  make  them 
meaningful  through  self-indication  — es- 
sentially an  inner  dialogue  by  which  we 
order  events  and  make  them  meaningful  for 
ourselves.  Having  an  emotion  makes 
meaning  of  an  event  because  it  answers  the 
question:  ‘What  has  this  (event)  to  do  with 
me?’  Emotion  is  the  meaning  of  an  event  to 
the  participant.  Thus  it  is  closely  related  to 
intellect,  but  whereas  intellect  deals  with 
events  at  a distance,  emotion  is  in  play  in 
interpreting  all  events  closely  aligned  with 
the  self. 

In  the  episode  of  the  Gym  Key  related 
earlier,  the  embarrassment  of  Concetta 
(who  comes  to  ask  for  the  key)  is  the 
recognition  of  the  threat  to  her  dignity  in 
this  situation,  along  with  a certain  belief  in 
the  teacher’s  right  to  challenge  her; 
therefore  her  willingness  to  participate  in 
the  ritual.  Emotion  is  understanding  at 
close  range  to  oneself. 

Emotion  is  also  a language,  learned 
along  with  the  spoken  language  and  often 
displayed  earlier.  As  a language,  it  is 
shared  culture  and  exists  in  every  culture, 
although  its  particular  forms  are  culture- 
specific.  Experience  within  the  culture 
allows  interpretation  of  meanings.  Emo- 
tional language  can  perform  the  usual 
functions  of  language  (for  example,  make 
requests  of  others),  and  it  can  be  used  to 
elucidate  issues  or  obfuscate  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  everyday  life 
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to  understand  linguistically  or  conceptually 
everything  that  exists  within  the  human 
setting.  Emotion  is  the  shorthand  that 
makes  complex  understandings  possible. 
We  understand  the  world  quickly  through 
our  emotions  long  before  we  bring 
consciousness  to  bear  on  our  under- 
standings. In  common  speech  we  call  this 
‘getting  a gut  feeling.’  This  feeling  may 
differ  from  later  cognitive  meanings,  but  it 
is  in  no  way  inferior. 

Emotion,  like  language,  is  a human 
capacity.  It  does  not  exist  until  it  is 
learned.  Learning  how  to  feel  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
childhood,  yet  while  we  applaud  the  young 
child’s  mastery  of ‘Da-Da,’  we  overlook 
our  contribution  to  her  first  smile.  This  is 
because  we  experience  emotion  as  outside 
our  own  control,  but  is  it?  Could  the  Prince 
of  Wales  fall  blindly  in  love  with  a street 
beggar  in  India?  The  answer  is  obvious, 
but  in  the  midst  of  our  own  emotional 
experience,  we  are  caught  up  in  our  own 
capacity,  taken  in  by  our  own  active 
participation,  full  of  our  own  sense-making 
mechanisms.  If  emotion  does  not  run  away 
with  us,  we  experience  it  as  though  it  does,. 

Finally,  emotion  is  communicated  by  the 
assumption  that  others  are  like  ourselves 
— through  sympathy  and  empathy,  by 
recall  of  our  own  past  experience,  and  also 
by  the  loop  of  comprehension,  the 
principle  of  reflexivity  through  which 
emotion  is  ‘caught’  by  others. 

Children’s  emotionality,  similar  in  pro- 
cess, differs  in  its  basis  in  children’s  unique 
experience.  Children’s  emotions  are  not 
poorer  in  quality,  just  different.  Children 
can  be  just  as  jubilant  with  life  as  any 
adult,  or  just  as  depressed,  but  for  different 
reasons.  We  cannot  say  that  they  do  not 
know  enough,  for  their  very  emotions  are 
proof  that  they  do. 

Children  in  School 

Life  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  neither  better 
than  adulthood,  as  some  romantics  would 
have  us  believe,  nor  worse,  as  many 
theorists  imply  in  their  schemas  of 
hierarchical  development;  it  is  different. 
Children  see  much  of  the  world  as  laid  out 
for  them  by  adults  and  themselves  at  times 
as  passive  participants.  Without  a doubt, 
school  lends  a definite  structure  to  the  lives 
of  children,  as  employment  does  to  those 
of  adults.  The  ways  in  which  children  view 
being  in  school,  however,  have  enormous 
impact  on  their  experience.  Compare 
Billy’s  position  on  coming  to  school  — 
‘Somthing  we  have  to  do’  — with  the 
statement  made  by  Sara  — ‘At  home  I’m 
always  bored.’ 

School  places  many  demands  on  chil- 
dren. The  main  demand  is  that  they  work; 
hence  we  speak  of ‘bellwork,’  ‘seatwork,’ 
and  ‘homework,’  and  the  children  speak  of 
‘doing  our  work.’  Unless  the  work  is  not 
being  done,  what  children  are  thinking  or 
feeling  while  they  are  in  school  is  of  no 
great  consequence  to  anyone  other  than 
themselves.  If  the  work  is  not  being  done, 
the  teacher  will  begin  to  take  a closer  look. 


and  the  examination  of  the  child’s  life  will 
begin  outside  the  current  classroom,  with 
the  child’s  family,  previous  classes  and 
teachers,  and  basic  capability  or  maturity 
level.  Information  gained  from  these  areas 
will  be  used  to  interpret  classroom 
behavior.  ParadoxicaOy,  a teacher  may 
believe  he  has  the  best  relationship  with 
those  children  about  whose  lives  outside 
school  (and  about  whose  attitudes  and 
feelings)  he  knows  the  least.  He  does  not 
seek  additional  information  if  there  is  oo 
‘problem.’ 

If  you  are  a child,  you  know  that  you  are 
supposed  to  work,  and  you  generally 
comply  with  what  you  are  supposed  to  do. 
You  don’t  receive  as  much  credit  for  what 
you  do  as  you  think  you  should,  but  it’s 

O.K.  You  get  by  because  you  have 
another,  more  important  existence  among 
your  friends.  You  all  know  special  things 
no  adult  knows.  You  actually  know  the 
teacher  better  than  he  knows  you,  although 
you  have  no  way  of  informing  him  of  this, 
nor  would  you  want  to  tell  him.  You 
understand  what  teachers  must  do,  and 
you  go  along  with  them,  but  in  return,  you 
must  have  the  feeling  that  you  belong. 
Belonging,  the  emotional  perception  of 
having  friends,  is  the  core  of  children’s 
experience  of  school.  Friends  are  other  kids, 
but  the  teacher  is  an  important  friend  also. 

The  teacher’s  response  to.any  one  child 
is  rooted  in  many  complexities,  emerging 
from  meanings  derived  from  his  several 
images.  For  example,  is  the  child  properly 
respectful  of  ‘the  master’  or  does  this  child 
work  hard?  For  the  child,  however,  the 
central  perception  through  which  all  else  is 
seen,  is;  ‘How  does  the  teacher  feel  about 
meT  Children  seek  affection  from  the 
teacher  as  a bridge  between  the  adult  and 
child  world  — as  a sign  that  they  belong. 
The^fnust  believe  that  the  teacher  likes 
them  and  wants  them  to  learn,  else  what  is 
there  in  school?  They  do  not  look  far 
ahead  into  the  future;  they  do  not  plan 
their  lives  consciously.  They  are  mostly 
concerned  with  pleasing  the  teacher  now. 
Even  the  miscreants  in  Mr.  Belt’s  class 
made  efforts  to  please  hini.  Negative 
comments  about  their  work  were  seen 
through  the  perception  that  the  teacher  did 
not  like  them. 

Children’s  feelings  and  emotions,  by 
which  they  relate  themselves  to  the  world, 
are  thus  at  the  core  of  classroom 
experience.  Here  now  is  the  great  paradox 
of  the  educational  system.  Emotion  may  be 
central  to  experience,  but  schooling,  as  it 
is,  must  exclude  emotion.  A teacher  knows 
that  he  is  dealing  with  human  beings  and 
that  the  school  setting  is  social  and 
complex;  but  schools  have  fewer  resources 
and  have  duties  and  responsibilities  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  family.  The 
attitude  of  parents  is  primarily  ‘My  child, 
right  or  wrong;'  but  teachers  safeguard  the 
demands  of  society  as  much  as  they  do 
those  of  the  individual  child.  We  tend  to 
see  parents  and  teachers  as  doing  the  same 
job,  but  they  do  not.  To  the  extent  that 
teachers  understand  the  limitations  of  their 


role,  they  must  exclude  emotional  contact 
from  their  behaviour  — hence  Mr.  Bell  is  a 
stern  father.  To  the  extent  that  children 
realize  that  the  teacher  does  not  exclu- 
sively favor  them,  they  withhold  their 
emotions.  Emotional  perceptions  are  pre- 
sent in  everything  that  happens,  but  overt 
forms  are  minimized.  This  is  the  paradox. 
To  exist  is  to  feel  — to  be  schooled  is  to 
silence  feeling.  This  does  not  mean  that 
teachers  cannot  be  kind  to  chUdren,  but  it 
is  kindness  to  a point. 

General  Implications 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a huge  back-to- 
basics  movement  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. While  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone 
actually  stopped  teaching  the  basics  back 
in  the  Hall-Dennis  era,  what  did  happen 
(and  this  was  a reflection  of  what  was 
happening  in  all  parts  of  society)  was  that 
many  of  us  took  it  upon  ourselves  to 
account  for  the  emotional  well-being  of  the 
children  in  our  charge.  Perceiving  the 
emotionality  of  children’s  experience,  we 
responded  to  their  needs  for  acceptance 
and  affection  — belonging.  Less  in 
evidence  were  mandatory  achievement 
levels  and  tools  of  compulsion.  Our 
expectations  for  the  finished  products, 
however  — and  by  this  I mean  chUdren 
passing  through  the  system  and  functioning 
at  higher  levels  — remained  the  same.  The 
paradox  shows  that  both  emotion  and 
compulsion  are  present  in  classrooms,  but 
that  these  conflict;  therefore  concentration 
on  one  excludes  the  other.  To  the  extent 
that  the  well-being  of  the  individual  is 
stressed,  the  potential  for  conformity  to 
group  expectation  is  lessened.  To  the 
extent  that  teachers  are  expected  to  turn 
out  finished  products  for  society,  compul- 
sion must  be  used.  Ashton-Wamer''  was 
wrong.  Teaching  is  not  loving.  Laing  is 
only  partially  right.  Teachers,  like  families, 
may  use  emotion  to  control  children,  love 
may  be  used  violently,  but  love  and 
violence  are  not  the  same  thing. 

Finally,  what  does  all  this  say  about 
organizations?  If  we  apply  the  paradox  to 
organizational  life  in  general,  we  see  that 
our  very  creation  has  taken  us  over,  and 
denies  us  our  humanity.  Not  only  do  we 
allow  this  to  happen,  we  encourage  it. 


Note:  The  names  of  the  teachers  and  the 
children  in  this  article  are  pseudonyms. 
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‘Cries  fromthe  Corridor’ 


This  book  is  a diary  of  a caring  teacher’s 
experience  with  a class  of  elementary 
school  boys  and  girls  in  the  Jane-Finch 
Corridor  of  North  York  in  the  City  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  The  diary  reflects 
the  degree  of  emotional,  physical  and 
spiritual  energy  required  of  a teacher  who 
undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  helping 
unloved  and  insecure  children  to  find  a 
sense  of  selfhood  and  personal  identity. 
This  is  not  a book  for  readers  who  want 
confirmation  of  their  belief  that  people  are 
born  good  and  that  we  live  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  The  author  records  the 
anger  and  hostility  of  these  children  in  their 
own  vivid  and  often  abrasive  language.  At 
the  same  time,  the  reader  senses  im- 
mediately the  pathos  and  the  tragedy  of 
their  social  problems.  Often  in  a picaresque 
way,  the  reader  experiences  humor  as 
well  as  pity  in  their  violent  behavior.  One 
comes  to  love  them  for  their  curious 
honesty  about  their  feelings  of  anger  and 
insecurity. 

But  the  author  reveals  much  about 
himself  as  he  records  his  experiences.  A 
persistent,  but  caring,  intelligence  informs 
his  disciplinary  actions.  Vicariously,  he 
identifies  with  his  students  and  shares  their 
feelings.  He  convinces  the  readers  by  his 
own  example  that  a show  of  care  and 
concern  without  sentimentality  will 
strengthen  the  care  of  their  personalities 
and  lead  them  into  a more  social  and 
responsible  adulthood.  The  author  reveals 
his  own  inadequacies  — often  to  his 
students  — making  them  feel  that  life  may 
be  difficult  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  It  is  this  sensitivity  to  the 
deepest  human  need  for  love  and  security 
which  makes  the  book  so  illuminating  and 
so  readable. 

The  book  is, not  an  indictment  of  our 
school  system  so  much  as  a relevation  of 
the  pitfalls  for  teachers  who  depend  on  the 
system  to  do  their  teaching  and  caring  for 
them.  Social  organization  manifested  in  a 
school  system  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
society.  McLaren  shows  that  the  system 
can  be  made  to  work  if  teachers  put  the 
students’  needs  before  the  system,  thus 
using  the  system  for  mutual  self-fulfillment. 
The  diary,  the  book,  reflects  the  vital  truth 
about  human  relations  so  aptly  quoted 
from  the  Trappist  monk  and  writer, 

Thomas  Merton:  ‘We  refuse  to  love  our 
neighbors,  and  excuse  ourselves  on  the 
premise  that  society’s  laws  will  take  care 
of  everything,  or  that  a revolution  will 
solve  our  problems.’ 

This  book  should  be  a necessary  element 
in  every  teacher’s  education. 

Frederick  B.  Rainsberry 
(Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE) 


Author  Peter  McLaren  (a  doctoral  student 
in  OISE’s  Department  of  Curriculum).  The 
book  is  published  by  Methuen,  price  $8.95 
(soft)  $17.95  (hard).  An  interview  with  the 
author  is  scheduled  for  the  next  issue  of 
Orbit. 
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TEACHER  EVALUATION  PRACTICES: 

Time  forBevision 


Catherine  Laidlaw 

At  least  once  a year,  elementary  teachers  in 
Ontario  can  look  forward  to  receiving  an 
evaluation  report  from  their  principals.  The 
purpose  of  this  annual  occurrence  is  to 
reconfirm  each  teacher’s  competence  to 
work  in  a classroom. 

Although  the  educational  institution  is 
clearly  responsible  for  maintaining  a high 
teaching  standard,  considerable  doubt  can 
be  cast  upon  current  evaluation  practices 
in  achieving  this  objective.  Classroom 
inspection,  from  time  immemorial  the 
chief  method  employed  by  the  educational 
administration  to  establish  teacher  compe- 
tency, far  from  causing  teaching  standards 
to  improve,  has,  more  often  than  not,  had  a 
negative  impact  upon  teacher  morale, 
which  in  turn  can  lead  to  reduced 
effectiveness  in  the  classroom.  In  addition, 
the  validity  of  the  evaluation  report  as  a 
means  of  measuring  teaching  performance 
is  highly  questionable. 

Past  Tense 

Inspectors,  like  fleas  on  a dog’s  back,  have 
accompanied  the  teaching  body  since  the 
very  beginnings  of  public  education  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Based  on  the  anec- 
dotes and  recollections  of  various  writers, 
a composite  picture  of  the  old-time  inspec- 
tor’s mannerisms,  functions  and  attitudes 
emerges. 

By  all  accounts  the  inspector  was  a 
humorless  individual  with  inflexible  opin- 
ions on  all  educational  matters.  His 
position  in  relation  to  the  teacher  was 
essentially  adversarial.  Canadian  writer 
Ernest  Buckler  in  his  book  Ox  Bells  and 
Fireflies  describes  an  inspector  who 
visted  his  one  room  school  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as: 

prying  as  a new  broom  and  notorious  for 
the  relish  he  took  in  heckling  a jled- 
gling  teacher,  especially  to  the  point  of 
tears. 

The  inspector’s  chief  preoccupation  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  ferreting  out 
weaknesses  in  the  teacher’s  instructional 
or  discipline  strategies.  Summerhill  found- 
er, A.S.  Neill,  in  the  Dominie’s  Log, 
describes  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  the  inspector’s  visit  to  his  school. 
After  drilling  Neill’s  class  on  some  rather 
obscure  facts  related  to  English  currency, 
the  inspector  turned  to  Neill  and  informed 
him  that  the  students  ought  to  have  known 


those  facts  better.  Neifl  summed  up  the 
incident  with  the  following  comment: 

I did  not  like  his  manner  of  talking  at  the 
teacher  through  the  class.  When  an 
inspector  says  you  ought  to  know  this,  the 
scholars  glance  at  the  teacher  for  they  are 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  teacher  is 
being  condemned. 

How  coherent  and  valid  a perception  of  the 
teacher’s  abilities  could  the  itinerant 
inspector  have  formed  on  the  basis  of  one 
visit  per  year?  In  Ox  Bells  and  Fireflies 
Buckler  states  quite  clearly  that  both 
teacher  and  class  prepared  for  the  inspec- 
tor’s visit  well  in  advance  of  the  actu^ 
occurrence. 

By  keeping  close  tabs  on  his  passage 
through  neighbouring  sections  the  date  of 
his  visit  could  be  pretty  well  forecast. 

Max  Braithwaite,  jiuthor  of  Why  Shoot  the 
Teacher,  a book  describing  his  own 
experiences  as  a beginning  teacher  on  the 
Prairies  during  the  Depression,  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  a good  impression  on  the 
inspector  went  so  far  as  to  keep: 

a good  sample  lesson  for  each  grade 
tucked  away  in  a desk  drawer,  ready  to  be 
produced  on  - the  fatal  day.  And  I had 
lesson  plans  ready  and  the  register  up  to 
date  and  an  elaborate  time-table  tacked  to 
the  wall. 

Did  teaching  strategies  improve  as  a result 
of  inspectoral  recommendations?  A.S. 

Neill  describes  his  reaction  to  the  inspec- 
tor’s advice: 

I said  nothing,  but  I shall  do  nothing.  If  he 
returns  he  will  find  no  difference  in  the 
school. 

A common  theme  runs  through  the  writing 
of  Neill,  Buckler  and  Braithwaite  with 
which  many  elementary  teachers  working 
in  Ontario  schools  can  identify  — total 
dissatisfaction  with  classroom  inspection 
as  the  chief  method  of  determining  a 
teacher’s  wdrth.  These  writers  recognized 
that  the  inspector’s  visit,  rather  than 
contributing  positively  to  educational  stan- 
dards, often  had  a deleterious  effect  upon 
the  performance  levels  of  both  teachers 
and  students. 

Present  Imperfect 

This  situation  remains  virtually  unchanged 


today.  Although  the  stereotyped,  grim- 
faced inspector  has  been  replaced  by  the 
principals  and  vice-principals  within  each 
school,  the  classroom  inspection  is  stiU 
integral  to  the  evaluation  process. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  classroom 
environment  is,  to  a large  extent,  deter- 
mined by  the  teacher’s  personality  and 
attitude.  It  is  the  rare  teacher  who  feels 
comfortable  in  the  presence  of  an  observer 
whose  specific  purpose  is  to  assess  his 
performance.  A teacher  who  feels 
threatened  or  tense  will  find  it  difficult  to 
create  a secure  and  stable  ambiance  within 
the  classroom. 

Has  the  shift  from  evaluation  by  a 
regional  inspector  to  evaluation  by  the 
administrators  within  individual  schools 
any  actual  advantages  for  teachers?  At  first 
glance,  the  answer  is  a qualified  yes. 
Between  the  principal  and  the  teacher 
exists  a working  relationship  which  should, 
theoretically  at  least,  promote  a greater 
degree  of  understanding  and  rapport  than 
was  possible  between  the  inspector  and 
teacher.  Unlike  the  inspector,  whose  visits 
were  infrequent,  the  principal  has  the 
opportunity  to  visit  classrooms  regularly 
and  should  develop  a more  comprehensive 
appreciation  of  each  teacher’s  abilities. 
However,  closer  examination  of  the  pre- 
sent system  reveals  flaws  as  serious  as 
those  described  by  Neill,  Buckler  and 
Braithwaite  in  their  accounts  of  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  inspection 
practices. 

Most  principals’  teaching  experiehce  has 
been  confined  to  the  intermediate  level. 
When  evaluating  teachers  and  programs  at 
this  level  they  can  draw  upon  personal 
teaching  experiences  as  a frame  of 
reference.  By  the  same  token,  few 
principals  have  had  any  teaching  experi- 
ence in  the  primary  or  early  junior  grades. 
Is  such  an  administrator  properly  qualified 
to  walk  into  a grade  one  classroom  and 
make  valid  criticism  of  that  teacher’s 
programs  and  performance? 

Placing  the  principal  in  the  role  of 
eyaluator  can  generate  strain  and  hostility 
between  staff  and  administration.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  principal  is  an  associate, 
offering  moral  support  and  encouragement, 
participating  in  staff  room  camaraderie.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  the  inspector,  a 
critical  observer,  an  unnerving  and  often 
unwelcome  presence  in  the  classroom. 
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In  an  evaluation  report,  objectivity 
should  be  the  paramount  consideration. 

Can  a principal  who  is  daily  engaged  in 
positive  and  negative  interactions  with  staff 
members  maintain  a sufficient  degree  of 
detachment  in  his  evaluating  capacity? 
Surely  the  validity  of  an  observation  report 
would  be  questionable  in  a situation  where 
a personality  or  ideology  clash  existed 
between  the  principal  and  the  teacher. 

Are  the  current  evaluation  practices 
helpful  in  weeding  out  incompetent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession?  Most  assuredly  not. 
Throughout  Ontario  job  tenure  is  based 
upon  seniority  not  merit.  .A  teacher  with 
seniority  would  have  to  demonstrate  gross 
negligence  in  the  classroom  before  action 
would  be  taken  to  terminate  his  contract. 
Even  in  this  admittedly  extreme  case  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  remarks  on  an  evaluation 
report  alone  would  constitute  sufficient 
grounds  for  dismissing  the  teacher.  Many 
other  factors  and  information  sources 
would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

So  at  best,  teacher  evaluation  practices 
are  unsettling  for  both  teacher  and  students 
and  at  worst  totally  disruptive.  Evaluation 
reports  are  subject  to  the  personal  bias  of 
the  observer  and  a potential  source  of 
friction  between  the  principal  and  staff. 

Future  Perfect 

It  is  doubtful  that  most  administrators 
within  the  elementary  hierarchy  would 
favour  total  abandonment  of  the  concept  of 
teacher  evaluation.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  I 
suggest  that  the  elementary  system  adopt  a 
selective  evaluation  scheme. 

This  evaluation  method  would  work 
from  the  assumption  that  elementary 
teachers  are  professional  and  capable  of 
monitoijng  their  own  performance  stan- 
dards. This  is  not  to  say  that  teachers 
would  have  complete  autonomy.  They 
would  be  accountable  to  both  their 
principals  and  the  public.  But  annual 
classroom  inspections  by  the  principals 
would  cease  to  be  considered  a routine 
aspect  of  the  elementary  teaching  experi- 
ence. 

Remembering  that  the  basic  rationale 
behind  yearly  evaluation  is  to  maintain 
high  teaching  standards,  how  would  a 
selective  evaluation  system  identify  those 
teachers  whose  work  is  below  the  accept- 
able level? 

Selective  evaluation  recognizes  the  fact 


that  an  incompetent  teacher  cannot  dis- 
guise this  condition  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  inability  to  handle  classroom  discip- 
line, ineffective  treatment  of  subject 
matter,  an  inordinate  number  of  complaints 
from  colleagues,  parents  and  students  are 
clear  indications  that  a teacher  is  ex- 
periencing real  difficulties.  If  any  of  these 
conditions  prevail,  it  is  clearly  the  princi- 
pal’s responsibility  to  evaluate  that 
teacher. 

The  advantages  of  a selective  evaluation 
policy  are  obvious.  The  vast  majority  of 


elementary  teachers  who  set  high  perform- 
ance standards  would  no  longer  be 
subjected  to  the  stressful  and  unnecessary 
exercise  of  yearly  classroom  inspection. 
The  administrative  personnel  within  each 
school  would  have  more  time  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  helping  those  few 
teachers  who  are  not  coping  successfully. 

By  continuing  present  evaluation  prac- 
tices, Ministry  policy  makers  and  elemen- 
tary administrators  display  a deplorable 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  professionality  of 
Ontario  elementary  teachers. 
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The  Depressive  Child 


Lenora  F.  Butler  and  Solveiga 
Miezitis,  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology,  OISE 

The  classroom  teacher  frequently  encoun- 
ters a child  who  is  withdrawn,  sad, 
apathetic,  has  poor  social  skills  and  few 
friends,  and  is  under-achieving  academical- 
ly. This  behavioral  pattern  or  ‘syndrome’ 
may  reflect  an  emotional  and  attitudinal 
response  to  some  traumatic  situation  which 
the  child  has  recently  experienced.  How- 
ever, in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  behavior 
is  chronic  — i.e.,  the  child’s  previous 
teachers  report  that  they  have  observed 
this  behavior  over  a period  of  years. 

The  conscientious  teacher  tries  to 
encourage  the  depressive  child  through  a 
variety  of  approaches,  which  may  include 
smiles,  words  of  encouragement,  or  speak- 
ing privately  to  the  child  and,  through  the 
simplest  and  most  straight-forward  ques- 
tions, trying  to  elicit  a response  and, 
perhaps,  a spark  of  interest.  These  efforts 
are  often  to  no  avail;  they  are  met  with 
lowered  or  averted  eyes,  mumbled  answers 
and  a facial  and  body  posture  which 
communicates  the  message:  ‘Just  leave  me 
alone.’  Since  the  child  is  usually  not 
causing  disruptions  in  the  classroom  or 
drawing  attention  in  other  ways,  it  may 
soon  become  evident  to  the  teacher  that 
her  energies  will  be  more  productive  when 
they  are  directed  toward  other  students. 


Our  research,  and  that  of  a colleague 
R.J.  Friedman,  has  focused  upon  two 
objectives  over  the  past  five  years;  to 
develop  a reliable  and  valid  way  of 
identifying  the  depressive  preadolescent  in 
the  schools;  and  to  design  school-based 
approaches  which  might  alleviate  some  of 
the  depressive  behaviors.  We  have  defined 
the  depressive  syndrome  as  encompassing 
three  behavioral  components: 

1 . low  self-esteem 

2.  helplessness  and  hopelessness 

3.  cognitive  distortions 

Low  self-esteem  is  revealed  by  the  child  in 
several  ways:  in  self-deprecating  remarks 
directed  toward  academic  competence 
(e.g.,  ‘I’ll  never  understand  this,’  ‘I’m 
stupid,’  ‘I  can’t  pass  this  test,’  ‘They’re  all 
smarter  than  me,’  ‘I  deserve  to  fail’);  in 
self-deprecating  remarks  about  physical 
characteristics  (e.g.,  ‘I’m  ugly,’  ‘Every- 
body thinks  I look  funny,’  ‘I  hate  the  way  I 
look’);  in  inadequate,  underdeveloped 
social  skills  (e.g.,  inability  to  maintain  eye 
contact,  seeming  inability  to  smUe,  inabil- 
ity to  communicate  warmth  or  openness  or 
friendliness  through  body  language);  and  in 
lack  of  attention  to  personal  hygiene  and 
appearance. 

The  feelings  of  helpnessness  and 
hopelessness  gradually  become  apparent  to 
the  teacher  and  reveal  a pessimistic 
outlook  on  life  and  the  future.  One 
indication  is  the  absence  of  motivation  in 
academic  work.  Teachers  often  describe 
the  depressive  child  as  lazy,  apathetic  and 
an  under-achiever.  This  is  particularly 
frustrating  for  the  teacher,  who  is  often 
convinced  that  the  child  is  capable  of 
accomplishing  the  work  but  just  doesn’t 
seem  to  care.  The  presentation  of  new 
concepts  and  test  situations  tends  to  elicit 
this  attitude,  as  the  depressive  chUd 
appears  convinced  that  he  is  incapable  of 
mastering  them.  This  attitude  leads  to  such 
remarks  as  ‘I’m  going  to  fail  this  test,’  or 
‘This  is  too  hard  for  me,’  before  the  new 


work  or  the  test  is  even  attempted.  Lack  of 
sincere  effort  may  subsequently  lead  to 
failure,  further  confirming  low  self-worth. 

Any  stres^l  situation  is  likely  to  elicit 
expressions  of  hopelessness  or  any  re-  i 
sponse  at  all.  This  is  the  chUd  who,  when 
asked  to  respond  to  a question,  will  remain 
mute  or  shake  his  head  or  respond 
monosyllabically  until  the  answer  is  volun- 
teered by  another  child.  The  fear  of  giving 
an  incorrect  response  before  his  peers  is 
paralyzing.  Social  stresses  are  particularly 
obvious,  and  the  depressive  child  is 
reluctant  to  engage  in  ‘group’  or  ‘team’ 
activities.  ‘Choose  a partner’  is  an 
especially  threatening  expression  to  the 
depressive  child,  since  he  is  often  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly  isolated  by  his 
classmates  or  he  wishes  to  isolate  himself. 

To  maintain  his  low  self-esteem,  the 
depressive  child  distorts  many  exper- 
iences. The  conversation  of  two  classmates 
talking  quietly  nearby  may  be  interpreted 
as  whispered  derision.  The  teacher’s 
failure  to  react  positively  to  his  efforts  may 
be  interpreted  as  yet  another  example  of 
people’s  rejection  of  him  and  his  ideas.  Not 
being  among  the  first  few  selected  for  a 
team  is  interpreted  as  confirmation  that 
none  of  her  classmates  likes  her. 

Many  depressive  children  typically  dis- 
tort experiences  by  attributing  causation  to 
external  forces.  ‘Fate  is  against  me,’ 

‘God’s  not  on  my  side,’  ‘He  did  it,’  ‘The 
teacher  is  out  to  get  me’  are  common 
explanations  for  errors  or  perceived  in- 
adequacies. Conversely,  the  depressive 
child  will  accept  responsibility  where  poor 
performance  serves  to  maintain  low  self- 
esteem: ‘Naturally  I failed  — I’m  stupid.’ 
Occasionally,  guilt  is  assumed  for  incidents 
over  which  the  child  has  no  control  — e.g., 
a mother’s  alcoholism,  parental  fights,  or 
the  death  of  a loved  one. 

We  identify  the  depressive  child  in  the 
classroom  by  combining  two  referral 
systems:  self-referral  through  the  child’s 
responses  to  a 45-minute,  class-admin- 
istered Depression  Battery;  and  teacher- 
referral,  based  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  depressive  child  as  described  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  paper.  Where 
both  indicate  depressive  attitudes  and 
behaviors,  the  child  is  recommended  for  an 
intervention  program. 

Depression  Battery 

This  screening  procedure  has  been  used 
with  some  three  thousand  children  between 
Grades  4 and  9 in  seven  Toronto-area 
boards  of  education  over  the  past  five 
years.  The  results  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately  8.5  per  cent  of  school  children  “ - 

fulfill  the  selection  criteria  in  Grades  4 to  6, 
with  somewhat  higher  proportions  of 
students  in  Grades  7 to  9.  (The  latter 
research  is  relatively  recent,  and  accurate 
percentages  are  not  yet  available.)  In 


in  the  Classroom 


Grades  4 through  8,  as  many  boys  as  girls 
are  identified  as  being  depressive,  but  in 
Grade  9 the  ratio  approaches  2 to  1 (girls 
to  boys). 

The  schools  in  which  this  information 
was  collected  were  in  varied  urban  and 
suburban  areas,  and  they  offered  a 
reasonable  cross-section  of  socio-economic 
levels.  Differences  in  the  percentage  of 
depressive  preadolescents  were  not  ob- 
served between  professional,  labour,  and 
multicultural  populations.  We  feel  reason- 
ably confident  in  predicting  that  in  a class 
of  30  students  in  Grades  4 through  9,  you 
can  expect  to  find  at  least  two  depressive 
children. 

We  might  add  that  approximately  one  in 
five  of  the  students  who  are  selected  by  the 
tests  are  acting-out,  attention-seeking  chil- 
dren. It  is  felt  that  with  some  children, 
disruptive  behavior  in  the  class  ‘masks’  or 
conceals  the  underlying  poor  self-image  and 
feelings  of  hopelessness  which  are  revealed 
in  the  Depression  Battery  questionnaires. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  every  acting-out 
problem  in  the  classroom  reflects  a 
‘masked’  depressive  but  that  the  depres- 
sive child  is  not  always  diffident  and 
withdrawn. 

Intervention  Programs 
We  have  developed  three  school-based 
programs  demonstrated  to  be  successful  in 
ameliorating  the  depressive  behavior  in 
many  of  these  children.  Two  of  these 
programs  are  offered  on  a withdrawal  basis 
— i.e.,  small  groups  of  children  are 
withdrawn  from  class  to  meet  for  one  hour 
each  week  with  a psychoeducational 
consultant  or  guidance  specialist.  In  these 
sessions,  which  run  for  approximately  ten 
weeks,  the  children  learn  to  identify  stress 
situations  and  to  take  a problem-solving 
approach  with  them.  Social  skills  such  as 
listening,  tolerance  for  others’  ideas  and 
opinions,  displaying  positive  emotions 
without  reservation  or  inhibition,  smiling, 
and  maintaining  eye  contact  are  practised 
and  reinforced.  Sensitivity  to  one’s  own 
irrational,  self-deprecating  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  the  relationship  between 
thoughts  and  feelings,  are  an  important 
focus  in  these  sessions  (Butler  et  al).’ 

The  third  program  — teacher-mediated 
intervention  — takes  place  in  the  class- 
room, with  the  teacher  as  ‘change  agent.’ 

A consultant  is  typically  involved  in  this 
‘teacher-mediated’  approach,  but  his 
involvement  is  not  essential.  This  particu- 
lar approach,  we  feel,  has  the  widest 
possible  application,  and  it  augurs  well  for 
long-term  impact  because  the  classroom 
teacher  is  directly  involved  in  all  phases  of 
the  intervention  program.  It  is.the  teacher 
who  identifies  the  depressive  child;  it  is  the 
teacher  who  develops  skill  and  confidence 
in  coping  with  these  children  in  her  class 
(Miezitis,  Butler).^  The  following  case 


history  illustrates  classroom  intervention 
with  a depressive  child. 

Murray  — Murray  was  worrying  his 
teacher  because  he  appeared  to  have  lost 
interest  in  his  school  work,  and  was 
alienating  classmates  by  nasty  and  aggres- 
sive behavior.  When  the  teacher  talked  to 
him  about  his  apathy,  he  just  shrugged  it 
off  with  ‘I  don’t  know’  and  ‘I  don’t  care.’ 
The  teacher  noted,  too,  that  Murray  didn’t 
smile  genuinely  anymore,  but  leered  or 
smirked. 

Observation  — In  class,  Murray  attended 
to  the  lessons  when  the  teacher  was 
watching,  but  bothered  classmates  surrep- 
titiously when  the  teacher’s  back  was 
turned.  He  appeared  to  be  doing  assigned 
seat  work,  but  on  closer  observation  was 
either  dozing  over  the  book  or  doodling  on 
the  page.  He  wasn’t  disruptive,  but  he 
wasn’t  working  either.  Interaction  with 
other  students  involved  either  physical 
aggression  (whack  on  the  arm,  raised  knee, 
etc.)  or  ‘snarling’  expressions  (which  the 
consultant  observed  him  practising  in  the 
mirror). 

Plan  of  Action  — Consultation  with  the 
teacher  led  to  the  foUowing  strategies; 

1 . To  improve  Murray’s  work  habits, 
increase  his  sense  of  responsibility  and 
independence,  thereby  improving  his  self- 
esteem and  his  attitude  toward  school: 
Murray  and  the  teacher  will  together 
select  one  subject  area  in  which  it  will  be 
Murray’s  responsibility  to  complete  all 
assigned  work.  Any  work  done  in  class  will 
be  shown  to  the  teacher  before  leaving  for 
the  day.  Once  this  subject  is  being 
completed  consistently,  a second  subject 
will  be  selected,  etc. 

2.  To  improve  Murray’s  sociability  and 
encourage  a more  relaxed,  natural  attitude: 

i)  The  teacher  will  act  as  a model  in 
interactions  with  Murray,  smiling  genuine- 
ly, maintaining  eye  contact,  and  avoiding 
sarcasm. 

ii)  The  teacher  will  reinforce  Murray  with 
approving  comments  for  smiling,  friendly 
behaviors  toward  both  the  teacher  and 
Murray’s  classmates. 

3.  To  improve  Murray’s  school  work, 
maintain  his  attention  in  class,  and  enhance 
his  sense  of  self-worth  re  school  work: 

i)  Murray  will  be  moved  closer  to  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

ii)  The  teacher  will  refrain  from  turning  his 
back  to  the  window  rows. 

iii)  The  teacher  wUl  privately  encourage 
Murray  to  raise  his  hand  only  when  he  has 
a response  prepared. 

iv)  The  teacher  will  reinforce  Murray’s 
attention  with  approval,  and  recognition  of 
his  hand  when  it  is  raised. 

4.  To  reduce  the  smug,  supercilious 
manner  and  physical  aggression  that 
Murray  adopts  with  his  peers:. 


The  teacher  will  discuss  these  with 
Murray,  encouraging  him  to  consider  the 
long  range  consequences  of  this  kind  of 
behavior  and  will  express  approval  of  less 
aggressive  behaviors  displayed  by  Murray 
in  social  exchanges. 

Implementation  — After  just  4 weeks  of 
intervention  Murray’s  teacher  was  very 
pleased  with  his  progress.  Murray  had 
decided  that  he  would  try  to  complete 
assignments  in  social  studies,  his  favourite 
subject,  and  was  showing  this  work  to  the 
teacher  by  the  end  of  the  day.  By  seven 
weeks,  he  was  completing  assigned  work  in 
other  subjects  as  well. 

The  teacher  had  talked  to  Murray  about  his 
ofifliand  and  often  nasty  manner  with  the 
other  students,  suggesting  that  he  try 
friendlier  approaches  and  observe  their 
effects.  Observation  indicated  that  he  was 
smiling,  not  sneering,  at  fellow  students; 
and  there  were  fewer  displays  of  physical 
aggression. 

Moving  Murray  into  the  center  of  the  room 
helped,  too,  since  his  attention  to  Socratic 
lessons  improved  considerably,  and  he  did 
not  bother  his  neighbours  as  often.  The 
teacher  had  been  practising  writing  back- 
hand (while  facing  class)  and  rarely  turned 
his  back  on  the  window  rows. 

Completing  his  assignments  and  having 
answers  ready  before  raising  his  hand 
made  Murray  more  secure  and  confident 
about  his  academic  ability  and  improved 
his  attitude  toward  school,  according  to  the 
teacher. 

A handbook  has  been  prepared  for 
teachers  and  consultants  in  their  work  with 
depressive  children  in  the  elementary 
classrooms  (Butler  & Miezitis).^  This 
handbook  indicates  how  to  identify  the 
depressive  child  and  describes  techniques 
which  other  teachers  have  used  success- 
fully. It  is  expected  that  the  handbook  will 
be  published  toward  the  end  of  the  summer 
at  a price  around  $4.50.  Enquiries  about  its 
availability  should  be  addressed  to  the 
authors  at  the  Department  of  Applied 
Physchology,  OISE,  252  Bloor  West, 
Toronto,  M5S  1V6. 
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Dear  Sir, 


I would  like  to  reply  to  the  article 
entitled  ‘Teacher  Tenure  or  Students’ 
Needs’  which  was  written  by  Timothy 
Rutledge,  Trustee  Ward  11,  Toronto  Board 
of  Education.  This  article  appeared  in 
Orbit  50,  December  1979. 

Whereas  Mr.  Rutledge’s  article  seems  to 
be  one  of  sour  grapes  due  to  being 
outvoted  by  the  democratic  process,  it  is 
also  full  of  some  impressions  that  are,  to 
say  the  least,  misleading.  I would  like  to 
refer  to  several  statements  and  pose  a 
question  or  add  a bit  of  unmentioned 
information.  However,  before  I do  this,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  key  to  good 
mental  health  is  job  security.  No  one  can 
be  as  effective  as  they  would  like  to  be  if 
there  is  not  some  kind  of  job  security  for 
those  who  have  given  faithfyl  service  in  the 
past.  I would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Rutledge 
that  all  those  teachers  that  he  refers  to  as 
less  effective  than  the  ‘superb  Grade  2 
teacher’  were  on  a probationary  contract  at 
one  time  with  his  board.  Perhaps  they 
should  have  been  more  diligent  in  their 
duties  at  that  time  and  have  told  the 
teacher  that  he  or  she  was  not  needed. 

Mr.  Rutledge  wonders  ‘Where  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  new  teacher?’  Could  it 
be  that  Mr.  Rutledge  is  promoting  job 
security  for  the  teacher  who  has  not  yet 
proven  his  or  her  qualifications  at  the 
expense  of  the  teacher  who  already  has? 

Mr.  Rutledge  should  be  aware,  as  a 
trustee,  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  his 
(the  board’s)  employ  are  constantly  taking 
courses  be  they  through  the  Ministry  of 
Education  or  the  Faculties  of  Education  in 
the  universities.  Are  these  not  exposing 
teachers  to  new  curricula?  Rather  than 
throwing  out  the  old  system  which  he 
denounces  as  ‘dubious’  (of  which  he  is  an 
expert.  I’m  sure),  perhaps  he  should  be 
moving  toward  a new  system  that  ensures 
retraining.  There  are  several  professional 
development  days  each  year  over  which 
the  local  board  has  complete  control  for 
granting  and  approving  of  programs. 

Mr.  Rutledge  also  wonders  how  a trustee 
explains  the  logic  of  moving  a Grade  8 
teacher  to  Grade  2.  It  is  quite  simple.  Upon 


graduation,  teachers  in  the  Elementary 
System  are  qualified  to  teach  JK  to  10.  TSie 
good  Grade  8 teacher  will  also  be  a good 
Grade  2 teacher  but  will,  undoubtedly, 
need  some  updating  of  methodology  and 
pupil  expectations.  I feel  Mr.  Rutledge 
must  be  willing  to  grow  with  the  system. 
We  have  gone  to  large  boards  and  the 
individual  contact  is  no  longer  there.  Mr. 
Rutledge  should  ask  himself  if  he  would 
even  have  recognized  the  Grade  2 teacher 
on  the  street  had  a concerned  parent  not 
brought  the  teacher’s  plight  to  his  atten- 
tion. Is  Mr.  Rutledge  really  interested  in 
that  teacher  or  the  potential  vote  of  the 
parent  who  calls  to  complain?  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  any  teacher  who  has 
chosen  to  teach  in  a certain  area  must,-  of 
necessity,  be  moved.  However,  that  move 
is  going  to  be  very  upsetting  to  the  teacher 
also.  The  teacher  today  who  loses  his  or 
her  job  has  put  a lot  more  years  into 
obtaining  that  job  than  the  teacher  of 
yesterday.  The  Ministry  provides  programs 
for  updating  and  retraining  for  those  who 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  redundancy 
dilemma.  However,  I do  not  like  to  see 
people  fall  into  the  trap  that  Mr.  Rutledge 
has  by  making  generalizations  that  are 
simply  not  true  and  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

Some  of  these  I refer  to  are: 

(1)  ‘For  children  on  special  education 
waiting  lists,  job  security  for  teachers, 
regardless  of  qualifications,  may  mean  no 
meaningful  education  at  all.’ 

In  the  first  place,  many  boards  have  a 
clause  that  guarantees  a job  if  the  loss  of  a 
job  means  loss  of  a program.  Secondly,  a 
teacher  will  still  be  employed  to  teach 
Special  Education  so  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  retraining  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Thirdly,  the  Ministry  of  Education  policy 
states  that  teachers  must  have  Special 
Education  qualifications  before  they  are 
permitted  to  teach  in  that  area.  As  you  can 
see',  if  the  board  is  doing  its  job,  the 
situation  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Rutledge  will 
simply  not  occur. 

(2)  ‘The  teachers  who  are  now  teaching  in 
other  schools  and  other  programs  as  a 
result  of  being  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by 
administration  have  not  benefited.’ 

I challenge  Mr.  Rutledge  to  prove  that 
accusation.  I personally  feel  that  he 
contradicts  his  own  statement  about  new 
methods  and  new  curricula.  Surely  this 
transfer  could  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
teacher,  the  school,  and  of  course  the 
students.  We  all  tend  to  reject  change  if 
forced  upon  us.  However,  with  the  right 
frame  of  mind,  the  teacher  transfer  could 
be  an  asset  to  both  schools  involved.  If  Mr. 
Rutledge  would  ask  tjiis  teacher  who  was 
transferred  if  he  or  she  would  like  the  new 
job  or  no  job.  I’m  sure  that  I know  what 
answer  he  would  receive. 

(3)  ‘The  parents  whose  schools  lost  those 
teachers  have  little,  if  any,  faith  in  the 
political  direction  of  education.’ 

I submit  that  any  parent  who  under- 


stands that  the  teacher  who  has  the  most 
seniority  has  priority  over  the  teacher  with 
the  least  seniority  will  not  be  baffled  by  the 
‘political  direction  of  education.’  Most 
people  realize  the  way  seniority  works  and 
it  works  primarily  for  that  person  who  is 
already  on  staff  and  who  has  given  the 
greatest  number  of  years  to  his  or  her 
employer.  There  is  a basic  assumption  in 
Mr.  Rutledge’s  statement  that  some 
teachers  are  infallible.  I’m  sure  that  all 
teachers  know  that  that  statement  is  not 
true. 

I could  go  on  at  length  finding  fault  with 
Mr.  Rutledge’s  arguments,  but  I feel  that 
these  few  areas  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
a lot  of  generalizations  ard  being  made  and 
these  are  not  able  to  be  proven. 

In  summary,  I would  like  to  say  that, 
contrkry  to  Mr.  Rutledge’s  remarks,  there 
is  no  job  security  for  teachers  or  any  other 
group.  If  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
the  simple  economics  are  that  there  is  no 
more  market  for  the  product.  If  this 
happens,  and  it  appears  to  have  happened 
in  education,  many  teachers  will  in  fact, 
lose  their  jobs.  Many  teachers  already 
have.  The  future  looks  bleaker  for  new 
teachers  unless  they  have  specialized  in 
areas  such  as  Oral  French  or  Special 
Education  or  unless  they  have  extra- 
ordinary skills  in  Industrial  Arts  or  some 
other  field  that  fits  into  the  educational 
plan.  Most  boards,  because  they  wish  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  education,  attempt 
to  use  this  time  to  consolidate  the  quality 
of  the  programs  offered  as  much  as  is 
financially  possible.  If  Mr.  Rutledge’s 
board  feels  they  can  do  that  by  retaining  all 
of  their  teachers,  then  hurray!  All  the 
teachers  who  are  retained  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  competent  in  the  eyes  of 
the  board.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rutledge  could 
explain  how  he  would  rid  the  system  of  the 
‘competent’  to  keep  the  ‘superb’  as  he  puts 
it.  Would  this  not  lead  to  a ‘favorite  son’ 
concept?  Might  he  not  find  the  school  with 
the  most  influential  administration  also  has 
the  most  ‘superb  teachers?’  Educators  and. 
I’m  sure,  the  majority  of  trustees  do  not 
want  to  play  the  favorite  game. 

I feel  Mr.  Rutledge  has  simply  missed 
and  misinterpreted  many  of  the  issues 
here.  I wonder  how  many  years  experience 
as  a trustee  Mr.  Rutledge  has.  Perhaps 
many  of  his  accusations  could  be  inter- 
preted as  ‘Blind  Enthusiasm.’  I commend 
the  Board  of  Education  for  seeing  beyond 
the  ‘obvious’  and  into  the  ‘necessary.’ 

Sincerely, 

N.R.  Ingram,  B.A.,  M.A.Ed, 
Principal, 

Bruce  Mines  Central  Public  School,  Ont. 
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Planned 
Parenthood 
of  Toronto 


‘Love  Line.’ 

‘I  have  a question  about  birth 
control.  I was  wondering  if 
you  could,  you  know,  give  me 
some  information?’ 

‘Sure,  I can  try.’ 

‘Well  . . . can  you  ...  get  the 
pill  if  you’re  16  years  old?’ 

Not  an  uncommon  call  on  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Toronto’s  (PPT) 
newest  service  for  teenagers.  How- 
ever, one  that  may  prompt  the 
volunteer  counsellor  to  take  a deep 
breath,  giving  her  a moment  to 
prepare  her  answer. 

It’s  not  that  this  is  a particularly 
difficult  question.  Actually,  the 
answer  is  quite  simple.  Yes.  The 
birth  control  pill  is  available  to  16 
year  olds.  What  is  difficult  is  assess- 
ing whether  obtaining  the  pill  is 
really  the  caller’s  concern.  Some- 
times it  is  not. 

Underneath  aU  the  ‘you  knows’ 
and  ‘rights,’  the  counsellor  will 
often  detect  an  anxious  hesitation 
in  that  soft  young  voice.  It  seems 
she  really  isn’t  all  that  sure  she  wants 
to  become  sexually  involved.  But, 
her  17-year-old  boyfriend  does. 

The  sigh  of  relief  is  almost  over- 
whelming as  the  caller  responds  to 
the  suggestion  ‘it’s  okay  to  say  “no” 
if  you  don’t  want  to.’  The  ‘how’  of 
saying  no,  and  the  self-confidence 
to  say  it,  will  still  need  some  work, 
however.  The  PPT  counsellor,  one 
of  nearly  a hundred  volunteers 
who  staff  the  Love  Line  seven  days 
a week,  can  help  with  that.  Some 
role  playing  may  be  in  order.  The 
caller  will  be  told  that  it’s  not 
going  to  be  easy,  and  yes,  there  is 
some  possibility  your  boyfriend 


may  carry  out  his  threat  to  leave  you. 

Teenagers,  especially  boys,  sense 
a tremendous  pressure  to  become 
sexually  active  at  a young  age. 
Movies,  television  and  records,  com- 
bined with  peer  pressure,  all  make 
kids  feel  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  them  if  they  are  not  sexually 
involved. 

When  you  add  the  old  sexual 
double-standard  (which,  despite  our 
hopes  that  it  had  died,  is  alive  and 
well  in  high  schools  across  the 
province)  to  messages  from  parents 
that  range  anywhere  from  utter  dis- 
gust at  the  thought  of  the  children 
having  sexual  intercourse  to  a total 
lack  of  interest,  you  come  up  with 
confusion  and  many  questions. 

The  best  place  to  get  those 
questions  answered,  according  to 
the  kids  themselves,  is  a special 
telephone  service  for  teens  offering 
non-judgmental  and  reliable  infor- 
mation. The  Love  Line,  with  its 
anonymity  and  confidentiality,  was 
the  number  one  suggestion  of  26 
teenagers  assembled  by  PPT  for  a 
one-day  dialogue  on  the  types  of 
service  the  agency  should  be 
providing  for  young  people. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
parents  to  be  completely  non- 
judgmental  and  at  ease  with  their 
children’s  sexuality,  and  teachers 
are  faced  by  numerous  personal 
and  professional  obstacles  in  their 
attempts  to  help  students  who 
express  sexual  concerns. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  obvious 
gaps  in  information  and  the  state 
of  confusion,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  discover  the  types  of  questions 
teens  are  asking  the  Love  Line 
volunteers  — from  the  perils  of 
asking  a girl  out  for  the  first  time 
to  requests  for  explicit  instructions 
on  sexual  techniques,  and  including 
such  problem  areas  as  birth  control, 
homosexuality,  masturbation. 


sexual  dysfunctions,  body  develop- 
ment and  growth,  pregnancy  and 
incest. 

The  need  for  the  phone  line  was 
emphasized  when  over  three 
hundred  calls  were  received  during 
the  first  36  hours  of  operation.  The 
Love  Line,  which  is  part  of  PPT’s 
Youth  Education  Services  and  is 
funded  through  a seed  grant  from 
the  Atkinson  Charitable  Founda- 
tion, now  receives  more  than  forty 
calls  each  day  between  9 a.m.  and 
9 p.m. 

The  teens’  questions  are  handled 
by  PPT  volunteers,  who  have  been 
chosen  because  of  their  good  listen- 
ing skills  and  their  ability  to  remain 
non-judgmental.  The  volunteers  re- 
ceive training  on  contraceptives, 
sexuality,  and  counselling  techniques 
during  a 10-week  orientation  pro- 
gram. Workshops  dealing  with  the 
special  concerns  and  development 
of  teens  are  held  on  a regular  basis  to 
allow  for  discussion  of  any  problems 
and  updating  of  referrals  and  in- 
formation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  pick 
up  a current  magazine  or  news- 
paper without  reading  about  the 
great  number  of  teenage  pregnan- 
cies. The  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  Canada  estimates  a 
thousand  teenagers  get  pregnant 
every  week  in  Canada.  Teens 
account  for  one-third  of  aU 
Canadian  abortions  and  the  num- 
ber of  single  young  mothers, 
dependent  on  welfare  cheques, 
continues  to  rise. 

Despite  developments  in  con- 
traceptive techniques  and  educa- 
tion, most  teenagers  do  not  use 
birth  control.  Studies  show  that 
90  per  cent  of  first  intercourse 
experiences  are  not  protected  and 
80  per  cent  of  teens  never  use 
contraceptives,  and  the  younger 
the  teen,  the  less  likely  birth 


control  will  be  used. 

The  reasons  behind  these 
statistics  are  as  varied  as  the  teens 
themselves. 

*Teens  do  not  know  where  to 
obtain  birth  control. 

*They  do  not  know  about  birth 
control. 

*They  do  not  know  or  believe 
they  can  get  pregnant. 

*They  feel  planning  birth  con- 
trol spoils  spontaneity. 

But  whatever  the  reasons. 

Planned  Parenthood  believes  the 
only  way  to  make  any  impact  on 
the  teenage  pregnancy  rate  is  to 
help  teens  to  become  more  com- 
fortable with  their  sexuality.  A 
young  couple  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  a decision  on  birth  con- 
trol if  they  cannot  talk  to  each 
other  about  sex.  If  some  of  the 
guilt  associated  with  sexual  in- 
volvement can  be  eroded,  maybe 
teens  will  be  more  willing  to  discuss 
sex  and  thus  be  better  equipped  to 
make  responsible  decisions  about 
their  sexual  involvement. 

Children  are  sexual  beings  from 
the  minute  they  are  born.  They 
have  a right  to  learn  about  their 
sexual  and  reproductive  organs  and 
feelings,  just  as  they  learn  about  the 
workings  of  their  eyes  and  ears.  They 
also  have  a right  to  feel  good  about 
their  bodies  and  their  sexual  identity. 

However,  these  rights  cannot  be 
respected  and  protected  unless 
everyone  - parents,  teachers 
(history  and  health),  administrators, 
and  social  workers  — takes  responsi- 
bility for  providing  teens  with 
accurate  and  objective  information. 

Anyone  who  does  not  feel  com- 
fortable dealing  with  teenagers’ 
sexual  concerns  has  an  obligation  to 
refer  them  to  someone  who  is.  The 
Love  Line’s  phone  number  — 

(416)  961-831  1 
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in  their  mother  tongue  where  English  is  a prob- 
lem. The  children  have  field  trips  to  learn  about 
the  various  ethnic  groups,  and  there  are  after- 
hours  courses  in  Italian,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and 
Spanish  as  part  of  the  Toronto  Board’s  Heritage 
Program.  Daycare  is  also  provided  for  preschoolers, 
and  there  is  after-hours  daycare  for  families  in 


which  both  parents  work. 

After  my  visit,  I was  convinced  that  the  new 
Clinton  School  was  a great  improvement  over 
the  one  I attended.  But  I did  wish  that  the  old 
building,  faulty  heating  system  and  all,  hadn’t 
been  torn  down. 

Jack  Quarter  — OISE 
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Clinton  Street  Public  School 


“Come  to  the  office,”  said  Miss  Cratchley,  the 
vice-principal  at  Clinton  St.  Public  School.  Thirty 
years  ago  I had  received  a similar  invitation  under 
less  happy  circumstances.  Then  a Grade  Two 
student  at  the  school,  I was  summoned  to  the 
office  to  receive  the  strap,  one  of  many  memories 
that  crowded  me  as  I visited  my  alma  mater  to 
write  this  profile  for  Orbit. 

It  was  a strange  experience.  The  old  three- 
storey  school  which  originated  in  1887  had  been 
replaced  in  1966  by  a new  building.  While  this 
erased  some  of  my  nostalgia,  I did  find  the  warm 
and  friendly  atmosphere  a pleasing  change  from 
the  austere  environment  that  I recalled.  Indeed, 
the  music  on  the  PA  system  and  the  colorful 
designs  in  the  hallways  almost  made  me  forget 
that  I was  in  a school. 

Clinton  St.  is  in  the  west  central  part  of 
Toronto,  an  area  that  has  traditionally  been  a 
jumping  off  point  for  first-generation  immigrants. 
When  I went  there,  the  school  used  to  be  about 
60  per  cent  Jewish,  with  a smattering  of  other 
ethnic  groups.  At  present,  it  is  a veritable  United 
Nations,  encompassing  large  Italian  and  Portuguese 
populations  as  well  as  Spanish-speaking  immigrants 
from  South  America,  West  Indians,  Greeks, 

Chinese  and  Vietnamese.  While  this  makes  for  an 
interesting  setting,  it  also  presents  practical  prob- 
lems for  the  teaching  staff. 

When  I asked  the  principal  Edwin  Kerr  about 
the  school’s  cosmopolitan  character,  he  spoke 
proudly  of  the  measures  he  and  his  staff  have 
taken  to  forge  good  relations  with  the  community 
and  to  make  the  children  and  their  parents  feel  at 
home.  For  example,  he  has  hired  multilingual 
educational  assistants  and  secretaries  from  the 
community  and,  where  possible,  teachers  that 
reflect  the  local  ethnic  mix.  Instead  of  sending 
home  the  usual  report  cards,  parents  are  invited 
to  the  school  to  receive  their  child’s  evaluation  — 
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